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Publications for Program Planners 


A Pan-American Carnival 
(MP 312) 
8.35 


Ideas for rum 


based on the ei oms,. danee 


Carny il 


and dress of ou vhhors to 
the south. 


A Day At Nottingham 
(MP 13) 


S.15 


Detailed outline for a pageant 
or festival with a Robin Hood 
theme. All the playgrounds of a 
city may take part musi 
dances and athletic events may 
be introduced There are no 


spoken part 


Kaster 
Crafts And Games 
(FP ist) 


$.25 


Suggestions for decorating egy 
and for eraft projects with pa 
per, metal and kitehen supplies 
A number of gar suitable for 
easter parties ire also deseribed 
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Planning for Girls 
in the 
Community Recreation 
Program 
(P 200) 


$.05 


Here's real help for the municipal ree 
reation department) or community 
group interested in establishing a_ rec 
reation program especially for girls 
This 32-page booklet contains a state- 
ment of the basic purposes which 
should motivate this type of program. 
an outline for a study of community re- 
sources, suggestions for a broad range 
of activities classified as to age groups. 
chapters on standards and leadership. 
a helpful reading list and the names of 
from which 


several organizations 


source material may be secured, 


NEW! 


May Day Echoes 
(MP 105) 
s.20 
\n easy-to-produce May Day 


playlet with music and directions 
for a simple Maypole dance. 





Look—A Parade! 
(P91) 
S.35 


Hints for parades for special 
days, informal parades for in- 
dividual playgrounds, and child- 
ren’s parades. Includes diree- 
tions for making floats and 
decorations. 














Planning and Producing 


A Local Pageant 

(P 16) 

S255 
Suggestions for writing and 
producing a local pageant and 
dese riptions of the methods used 
in three communities for pro 


ducing widely varying types of 


pageants, 
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THE MOST 


VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR 


GROUP Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 


A 7 T i Vv ' T 1 E 4 building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-mode 
for fine craftsmanship 


ill help you 
(El TEC 

do a better job 
with iF T E RR P re ] ' re | he T R r* ] L by helping your students get wed results 


and more creative satisfaction 
The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one Send for 16 page booklet “Helpful 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up Complete X-acto 28 page catalog —20¢ 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without x-acto Inc. 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 8:66 Gen Gao aeceaahe 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter Long Islond City 1, N. Y 


Hints” on use of modeling tools ~ FREE 


dept. R-2 








The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 
system as well . for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity. ..educational or recreational ... which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location . . . the class room, 
the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field... indoors or 


outdoors 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker cof professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and phonographs. These products are used by broadcast 
and recording studios, and among the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 
Pendants 
Available in single — and Coasters 
speaker models, priced from $269.95 Book Ends 
- Medallions 
Bracelets How to create beauti 


— ful metal items for 
Lifts or income 


You'll find it’s fun ind can be profit 
able. You can make many different 
and attractive metal items following 
aeeInes ‘ these easy instruction using our 


= simple 


pon now for your free copy of instru 


inexpensive materials Mail cou 


tions, catalog, and price list 


Headquarters for the nation’s 
finest craft metals since 1945 


= 
PORATION 

TWIN-SPEAKER ETAL GOORS C08 
ATI ETIC xt: Model RT-43-VC ’ Craft Division 
ACTIVITIES | : ; Metal Goods Corporation 

a 626 Rosedale Ave 

Paige Please type $9. L 12,M 
write to Dept. FB-7. or orien sg — . 


al 


For « om plete details. 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. e Cables: Morhanex 
in Canada tlas Radio Corp., itd., 560 King Street w Toronto 28 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


ee 


no. 38 combination 


Varied as a 3-ring circus—yet oh! so compact and so economical! 
That's the Porter No. 38 Combination—a playground unit that 
packs six different kinds of funful, healthful recreation into a 
ground area of only 20 x 30 feet! Just look at the variety — 
Iwo Standard See-Saws, one Horizontal Bar, two Swings, a 


pair of Flying Rings, one Trapeze and one 16-ft. Porter 


Safety Slide—plus the sturdy 10-ft. steel frame that is galva- 


nized inside and out and held rigidly together with Tested Mal- 
leable Iron fittings of exclusive Porter design. Write today 


for the surprisingly low price, and complete specifications. 


write for illustrated bulletin on Porter’s 
streamlined line that will save you money... . time! 
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THE #, €. CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


* 
Exclusive MAKERS OF THE worLD-ramous JUNGLEGYM paces ve 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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Editorial 








JUVEMLE DELINQUENCY —In Proper Perspective 


Juvenile delinquency is on the front 
The U.S. Children’s Bu- 


reau has issued statements recently in- 


' 
page again 


dis ating a high current rate of ine rease 


in delinquency. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate of the United States 
has appointed a spec ial subcommittee 
to investigate the situation. A great 
deal of attention is being given to juve 
nile delinquency in the national and lo- 
Should we. however, let or- 


cal press 
vanized or unorganized endeavors to 
call publi attention to the spec ial needs 
of the comparatively small delinquent 
yroup unduly influence our faith in the 
basic soundness of our American chil- 
dren and youth? 

Phe published figures on delinquency 
are not always consistent. and although 
it appears safe to assume that the num- 
ber of reported cases is increasing at a 
vreater rate than is the juvenile popula 
tion of the country, the present rate is 
still only about three per cent of the 
total population of the age group con 
cerned. It would be interesting to know 
what these figures might be. without out 
many programs for normal. happy and 
creative living! 

his is the other, the happier side of 
the picture and one of which we in ree- 
reation and other related services can 
well be proud. This is the side presented 
cent of 


approaching maturity 


by the ninety-seven per our 


youth who are 
with only the usual aches and pains of 
vyrowing up This very large per cent. 
made up of normal, healthy individuals, 
should greatly hearten all those in ree 
reation and other youth-serving organi- 
zations who have labored so long with 
our children and young people in posi 
tive and constructive ways. 

Phe delinquent group. now estimated 
at between 350.000 and 400,000 young 
course serious 


people ot presents a 


problem whic h must he solved; but in 


Mr. PRENDERGAST is executive director 


of the National Recreation Association. 
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taking a look at the world today. in 
which our boys and girls must live and 
grow, let us marvel not at the fact that 
there are so many juvenile delinquents 
but at the fact that there are so few. 
When we 


and adjustments of the present, the un- 


consider the dificult: strains 


certainties of the future and the nega- 


live pressures on youth from many 


sides, we should be proud of our young 


people. and of the many groups which 


support them in their struggle for nor- 
mal living —the family, the church. the 
school. the recreation agency. 

Today's increasing delinquency rate 
is a direct challenge to recreation lead 
ership to increase the provision of com 
munity recreation services for all of out 
younp people. Experience has proven 
the particular need of our program in 
times of special strain. We are failing 
our children and young people when we 
do not battle vigorously and eour 
ageously for increased public support 
efforts. 


unwise budget reductions at a time of 


for our and when we accept 
ine reasing need 

In replying to the request of Senator 
Robert C. Hendrickson of New Jersey. 
chairman of the special senate subeom 
mittee now working on this problem, 
for the views of the National Recreation 
\ssociation on juvenile delinquency, I 
said in part: 

“We have always preferred to empha- 
size the positive approac h because we 
believe that recreation is one of the fun 
damental essentials of living, and that 


as the modern-day pressures increase, 
the wholesome use of leisure time has 
become increasingly important to all 
age Proups. 

“As William G. Robinson said in the 
May 1951] issue of the Wichigan Munici 
pal Review: “With the decreasing fune- 


tions of the home in) our modern 
machine civilization. the fields of edu- 
cation, religion, health protection and 
recreation have increasingly been taken 


over by public or community agencies. 


form the 
‘ hild de 


velops. [tis as one of the environmental 


Pogether with the home. they 


environment ino which the 
factors that publicly supported reerea 
tion has a place in’ the development 
of the 
with the 


hoy and girl, and a= relation 


ship delin 


prevention of 
quency. It can supplement the home 
in the provision of facilities, and in 
the provision of leadership. Tt can 
provide opportunities for the family to 
learn to play together, ‘To some extent 
it can compensate for lack of under 
standing and harmony in the home. It 
can never supplant the home in provid 
ing for the play life of the child. 
*“Reereation operates in a positive 
way in its relation to delinqueney by 
building in the boy or girl interests, 


skills and 
the call of the gan 


i 
r 


resources which crowd out 


H.- . 

“*The prevention of delinquency is 
a compelling argument in 
The 
relation may be hard to prove statisti 


cally. 


avverated. but there are 


frequently 
securing support: for recreation 
its importance is frequently ex 
on record ex 
pressions of opinions frominany judges 
probation officers, and police to the ef 
feet that recreation programs have de 
creased delinquency. Fathers and moth 
ers, as well as educators and students 
of the behavior of children and youth, 
are united in recognizing that disaster 
follows where the play life is not recog 
nized in the environment of children 
and youth,” 


The fight 


battle on two fronts 


against delinquency is a 
We must support 
the forces of proper treatment and care, 
recreation is an 
We must lead the forces of 


prevention by making it possible for our 


of which important 


member, 


children and youth to live normal, well 
adjusted lives even in these trying times. 
Let us tackle the total job in proper per 
spective let us be as concerned with 
the latter as with the former—and let us 
keep our faith in our youth, and by do- 


ing so keep faith with our youth. 
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BASIC RESI PROBLEMS 
New Y in December at 
National Coun 


called 


the first meetin 
Research i ereation 
NRA and chaired by Dr. Luthet 
ind Its Signifi 


examination of the 


cil on 
by the 
Gaulick 


were Lei tire 


Doday ain 





The National Re 


clation os plan nl to 


\sso 


prepare al 


reation 


documented statement on the rela 


tion of reereation. to delinqueney 


prevention, Readers are urged to 


submit specify examples of how 


cut down 
rates ser Vii 


Prendergast’s editorial on page 09, 


recreation has actually 


low al delingue ney 
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behavior characteristics of 
Re 


conmserVallon 


leisure-tinne 
the American people: America’s 
their 


development and wise use: 


reation Resources 
{ nderly ing 
\ssumptions and Basie Principles of 
the Recreation Movement a 
tion: A Research Center for Reereation 

the inte 


projects into a continuing 


re'-¢ valua 


tration of specific research 
ovel all ree 
reation research policy and program 
Members of the Council and of the 
\ssociations National 


on Recreation Research will be 
Varch RECREA 


Advisory Com 
rittee 
listed in the 


Pian 


Pp Boar mi 


RECREATION 


issue of 


VIBER O Pitt NATIONAL 
association, BF. OW. HI 
Adams has been appointed police com 
missioner of New York City. Mr. Adams 
has ; 


since L938 
having becaonne 


served on the board 


interested in recreation 


allairs many Vears ago. in Connection 
with the sume CUlnips operated lov the 
\ssociation for the Tmprovement of 
Conditions of the Poor. He is a 
her of the Catholic Lawyers Guild 
York Law Society and the 


of the Bar of New York City 


rem 
New 


Association 


PIN A RECENT stURVvVEY of the present 
and pote ntial value of "Active Associate 
Vie mibership it thr National Rec reation 
\ssociation for recreation leaders below 
the executive level. questionnaires were 
sent to the 
Odin 


Pabulation of returns indicates an over 


country s recreation execu 


lives. third have answered so far. 
whelming majority feel that all reerea 


tion leaders should be “associated for 


with NRA, 
“all recreation leaders should be 
“all 
Ree 


SeTYV 106 Said 81.5 per cent 


Hit rribne rs 


Said 87 per cent 


recreation leaders should) read 


REATION 


>A FEW rHE ORIGINAI 
stupy, Recreation Interests and Needs 
of High School Youth. a 
which appeared in the January L954 is 
sue of RECREATION, are available from 
Robert A. Van Auken. Director of Re- 
search, Department of Education, 108 
lL nion Street, Schenectady. New York. 

On page 44 of the RECREATION 
article, Church: the word “de 
creases” should read “increases.” Sorry. 


COPIES Of 


resume ol 


under 


ANNUAL OBSERVANCE OF BRO- 
WEEK 21- 
28. 1O54. Program aids and folders can 
be secured from your ofhice ol 
the National Conference of Christians 


ind Jews. or from Commission on kdu 


> tus 


PHERHOOD oceurs Februar 


nearest 


Organizations. MO Fourth 
New York 16. New York. The 
Lets All Get Together. 


cational 
Avenue 
there 


P Look tp Tmt ARTICLE 

School for Students Ag by Merle 
Miller, which appeared in the October 
1953 issue of The 
It is the story of the interesting Cold 
Spring Project in New York State. en 
Vassar College 


ENCELLENIT 
‘ 60.7 


Nations Business 


dorsed by 


Plo MEET 


QUESTS. lor a publication outlining the 


VIANY NATION-WIDE Kt 
establishment and operation of a hobby 
show for older people the Welfare 
Health Couneil of New York 
published A Blueprint for a 
Show for Older Persons. Vhe 
mimneographed hooklet sells for 
dollar a COPN Address. 11) bast 
rd Street. New York 10 


and 
recently 
Hobby 
twenty 
pape 


+ DinECTED TO professional and com 


munity organizations concerned with 
vroup care for presse hool children. the 
hook The Center ! 
l nifted Service to Children and Parents 
the Family 


America ina 


Creative Nursery 


issued by Service 
Association of paper 
covered $2.00 edition. The book. 
inally published in LOK written 
by Winifred ¥. Allen and Doris Camp 
bell. Order from the FSAA. 192) Lex 
ington Avenue. New York LO. N.Y. 
\n article on boxing and prize fight 
ing entitled “A Page a Directors 
Notebook.” appears in the May-October 
1953 issue of the periodical bulletin of 
the United Automobile Workers. CLO 


and is called to our attention by Georg 


h is been 


Was 


from 


Hielte. general manager, Department 
of Recreation and Parks. Los Angeles. 
The bulletin ts published at | AW head 
quarters, GOOO bast Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit Lb Michigan. 


DP Titik IMPORTANCE OF EMPLOYER REC- 
REATION ACTIVITIES as a part of a sound 
human relations program in industry ts 
emphasized iti a new publication by the 
Small Defense Plants Administration. 
Human Relations in Small Industry is 
available from the U.S. Government 
Printing Othee. Washington 25. D. C.. 
for twenty-five cents, 


DP AVAILABLE TO AFFILIATI 
OF THE NRA is an annual Report Lending 


MEMBERS 
Library. A group of successful annual 
reports from cities of comparable size 
will be sent to affiliate members request- 
ing them. Reports may be kept for not 
Members 


postage and a slight handling charge. 


more than two weeks. pay 
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1S BUILT BY 
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FOR CATALOG WRITE: PP> ee nn 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 


1600 East 25th Street . for health and 
recreation 


Los Angeles 11, Calif. New York 10, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 11 








CRAFT 
744 “ CATALOG Please 
120 PAGES. - Complete Ad) } ALL MANUSCRIPTS sub- 
Craft Supplies, Tools. De- fe mitted for publication in 


Instruction 4 ks 
from America’s Mo om 5 ; 
Leather Craft ¢ Inc ate AY RECREATION should be 
eather Craft, Glove ak- | | 
cine Cork Craft tat DOUBLE-SPACED, have | @ WONDERFUL SPORT 
‘extile Paints, Shel raf aske . Glas 
Etching sits i i, Rechetry, Case GOOD MARGINS, and | get low cost and upkeep 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 


Send For Your FREE Copy NOW... should be a first copy It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES NOT a carbon! It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 


5626-8 Telegraph Ave. @ Oakland 9, Calif. way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 


too... roller skating makes a grand co- 














recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
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Rubber Tire Skates 
oO” dance 


| FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
INSTRUCTIONAL RECORDS |: i 
WITH CALLS AND MUSIC 


Istanding square danee authorities, Ed Durlacher presents his 
od of teaching square daneing on these outstanding ernengy 
earn quickly by walking through the steps before dancing. The 


ear instructions are presented in easy, progressive stages. Many thousands OD tie ell 


~~ 


have had amazing success with these HONOR you R PARTNER albums 


inet ~ ABSOLUTELY 
NOW USED IN OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE U. S.! NOT TO MAR ae ~ z= 
PLAUDITS FOR HONOR YOUR PARTNER bits stalin pete dived te 


essed with the simplicity and clarity of instruction we m 
“a I os Dae scealligs ‘ baie CHICAGO pecially for skating on 
durability of material and kd Durlacher friendliness 


—C._ G. FRANKLIN, Assistant Professor 
Chairman, Department of Physical Education for Men 
Southern !llinois University fl 
ressed on pure vinylite and are GUARANTEED against breakage Will not harm or mark 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


cHICAGG 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; ROLLER SKATE “UO 
| 
| 








waxed floors The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom ¢ 
oors or any highly waxed surtace 








we Dance Associates, Dept. R-4, Freeport, N. Y. 
( tlemen: T want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums 
nie s teve deaesighion Sebi 


The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4490 West Lake Stree-—hicago 24, Illinois 


STATI 


Conodion Distributors: Thomas Allen, Lid., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 
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Shell Your Own Corn 


in the Art Education 
Clack says 


“There is an old story about the needy 


In an editorial 
ist, editor Clyde ¢ 


farmer who wanted bread but refused 
a turn of corn because it wasn't shelled. 
Many people have nurtured a similar 
attitude toward art 

“Evidence of this desire to have some 


shell their 


been seen in the long practice of ce pend 


one else artistic corn has 
ing on mental crutches to produce pu 


Phese 


have most often taken the form of trae 


tures, designs, craft objects 


Ing oF copying pictures use of pre 
drawn patterns for craft gadgets: pic 
tures and objec ts to color: and ready 
formed molds for casting clay or plastic 
objects. 

“Through the educators 
have been striving to this 
altitude both at school and in the 
community. They have stressed the 
inal creative work 
done by each individual. Observations 
noticeable 


years irl 


oOVvercaoire 


mmportance of ort 
have indicated that progress 
has been made 

eiohteen 


“During the la velve or 


however, this encouraging feel 
ing has received a shock. It has 


that eel lov de 


months, 
cone 
ina form Hore dis 
couraging to the creative appro h than 
the older practises of tracing and col 

The old methods did 
effort at 


ones own ¢ olor - 


oring. require 


and electing 
ro Th bola k? 


oa 
ll drawing and 


some drawit 

Tha new 
has eliminated even 
of colors, be 
ise 
ire to be pl iced 


need for all 


the choosing or naming 


cause the color ire’ numbered 
the spaces W here the 
thus 


creative thinking 


eliminating the 


“The wide acceptance of these pore 
created pictures ind craft objects brings 
into sharp focus the urgeney for re 
newed faith in the value and importance 

one’s 


of a sound ereative ipproach to 


art experiences 


Leisure 


York 


Wils 


The third session of the New 
Herald Tribune Forum, last fall 
devoted to the subject of leisure. Among 
comments that evening. C. Wright Mills 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Columbia University. said 

“The mass production of distraction 
is now as much a part of the American 
way of life as the mass production of 


79 
im 


‘pives no 


automobiles. In fact, the values that 
make up this way of life are more and 
more the values of an ethic of leisure. 
lor, as work declines in meaning and 
inner direction or center, 
leisure becomes the end of life itself, 
and the leisure ethic swallows up all 
values, including those of work. 

‘The most important questions to ask 
of any sphere of society are: What 
kinds of men and women does it tend to 
create? What personal styles of life 
does it inculcate and reinforce? 


“What 


ought to do is to relax our attention 


leisure — genuine leisure 
so that we come to know better our true 
selves and our capacities for creative 
experience. Beyond animal rest, which 
is both necessary and for many today 
quite difficult to get, genuine leisure al- 
lows and encourages our development 
of greater and truer individuality. 
Leisure ought to be what work ought 
to be, and what neither of them usuaily 
is: a sphere of independent action. 
“The so-called problem of leisure, in 
short. is the problem of how we can 
heighten the qualities of experience in 
all areas of American life to such an 
extent that there will be no problem 


of leisure. 


They Say About Juvenile 


Delingqueney 


“The boy who shows up at the city 
parks and the supervised playground is 
inoculated against delinquency or he 
wouldn't show up. Such activities do 
not attract the cocky, adventurous boy. 
Why not let the boys form a hot-rod 


group—go to the police chief or the 
mayor and ask for a ‘drag strip’ where 
they can test their cars instead of being 
picked up for going eighty miles an 
hour?” —Dr. Walter Reckless, Ohio 
State University. 


“There is no single answer to juvenile 
delinquency. It is a problem in the solu- 
tion of which the community, the school. 
the church, the home—in fact every 
good citizen——must play a part. Here 
are literally boundless oppertunities 
and responsibilities for voluntary wel- 
fare organizations.” —Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary, Department — of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


“We have a feeling the public is just 
about fed up with the interminable find- 
ings by all sorts of local and national 
committees which compile facts on 
juvenile delinquency that are already 
well established and come to conclu- 
sions that have long been obvious.” 
Editorial in Script-Howard 
November 17, 1953. 


news- 


paper Ss. 


An Editor’s Opinion 


We are forever being asked the ques- 
tion: Why doesn’t East Orange have a 
Little 
vive is that East Orange had midget 
before 


League entry? The answer we 


and junior baseball leagues 
Litthe League was ever heard of, and 
still has them. Litthe League gets a lot of 
national publicity, too much we think 
sometimes, but the primary purpose of 
it all is to get youngsters playing base 
ball. They ean do that in East Orange 

organized 
don't pet of the 
commercialism 


uniforms and with 
And we 


professionalism 
here that seems to be a part of the Little 


with 
leagues. any 


and 


League program. Little League is fine 
where you have no other baseball pro 
gram, but we have a program here, and 
one at that.--kast Orange 
Record New Jersey. July 1953. 
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JOBS IN FAR AWAY PLACES 


with Army Service Clubs in Germany and France 


age 23-35, graduates of an accredited college with 


U. $ 


major in recreation or related field 


citizens, single 


apply for position as 


may 


Supervisory positions also available for women 


additional 
$3795 
provided. 


two years 
Two-year employment 


Overseas Affairs Division, 


Attn 


Recreation 


paid experience in 


agreement 


Office 


Young women who are 


with demonstrated leadership ability 


salary $3410 per 
age 26-40, who have an 


leader year 


leadership, salary 


recreation 


transportation and housing 


Write to: Department of the Army, Office of Civilian Personnel 
Olid Post 


Special Services Recruitment Section 


Building, Washington, D. C., 
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— Do You Have Our 8 f 
CRAFT INVENTORY ‘) | Mi @eepoe 
CONTROL SHEET . Gymnasium... 


If not, write for your free copy, today. 


es) 
Also write for our CATALOG listing a complete line of 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES MEDART 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. citverano's: onto 


e Gymnasium Equipment 








e Telescopic Gym Seats 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


© Basketball §$ 1) d 

If you are planning to move, ° ata its Tact cae be 
notify us at least thirty days be- © Basketball Backstops 
fore the date of the issue with 


which it is to take effect, if pos- e Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 


; : and Grode-Robes 
sible, in order to receive your SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
magazines without interruption. Wrte gor Catalog 


Effective January 1, 1954, sub- 
Send both your old and new ad- e J 


hans te tem, 008 wo nl scription rates for Reexeation | [ETUC Sato) l@ katt 


magazine are: 


office form 22S to: Z 3566 DE KALB ST ST. LOUIS 18, MO 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
For 78 Yeors 


The Standard Of Quality 


RECREATION MAGAZINE 
315 FourtH AVENUE Foreign 
New York 10, N. Y. Library subscriptions 





Phe post office will not forward Club subscriptions. . 
, The first book of its kind 
copies unless you provide extra (Ten or more individuals subscribing 


postage. Duplicate copies cannot + One Ce in your field! 


be sent. Single issues RECREATION 


by CHARLI K. BRIGHTRILL, DProfesao 
of Recreation / or y of 7 
HAROLD ID MEYER, Prof 0 


tnd Chairmas fecreatio (urriculum, 


Recreation Reprints Available sah, Monde Sandliee Unesvedttns teeaaeaien 


a ommiaaion 














Band Shell Construction and Acoustics—A pril 1948 4 a 
Blacktop for Apparatus Areas ?—-April 1952 ‘ how 
Friends Through Recreation—January and February 1946 2 and 
Che Group Worker in the Recreation Center—-March 1951 — 
How to Write for RecrEation—March 1953 ree as we 
lhe Importance of Recreation in Rehabilitation——\ovember 19 rent 3 
In-Service Training for Park Employees—October 1950 ; f 
An Operetta in the Making—-October 1949 - ; 
Playground Surfacing—November 1951] and February 1952 
The Recreation Movement in America—November 1946 
Recreation’s Part in Mental Health—January 1952 
School Grounds Designed for Community Use—January 1949 voeentyftw 
Standards for Municipal Recreation Areas—July and August Hutchinson — Prend 
hy : =o 
Study for the Development of a Neighborhood Playground nega ots -agcelt 
{pril 1948 nemo a — 
\ Study of Public Golf Course Operation——May 1952 for the student 
Suggestions for Recreation Training Programs in ¢ olleges and September, 195 
UL niversities—May 1951 


The | se ol S« hool Buildings for Rec reation Vovember and 
December 1950 Ae 4), 
. - cd inc 
Using Volunteers in a Recreation Program—December 1951 


ig : sett 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
National Recreation Association NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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Old 


police 
into Plain Street Reereation Center. 


station was converted 


Gymnasium adjac 
showers in summer, indoor activities during the winter. 


‘nt to pool is used for dressing and 


Recreation im Providenc 


They take their 
riously. This is 
crafts activity in all 


pe the first time on oats ha 
dence Rhreocle Island 


thion 


painting se 
arts and 
centers. 


tory. Provi 
now has 

‘"eul round public reare propram 
Phiree full-time 


varied activities 


ince r centers house 


twelve months of 


high 


ope rate in the 


for 


Seven punter schools 


the year. 
and two new gymnasiums 
fall 


outdoor 


and winter. There are two new 


swinnming pools adjacent to 


yy inis now thre thiost popular 


forty-two 


fille d 


summertime  factities wna 


playgrounds. Seasonal gaps are 


with city-wide community events 


Providence now lt ink - We i] up adnony 


the cities of its size in facilities and 


activities offered its young people with 


made towards provision for 


All this ha 


inadequate Sune r 


aostart 


adults too, rrown trom an 


pro 


pray vround 


gram. which was all that the city 


seven years ago 
As has doubtles 
World 


material 


been true in other 
War Il 


shortages 


COM DUDTEES with its 


labor ane played 


Prov 
Bul 


euy 


Miss Pravrr is on the staff of the 
| yening 


minde ad 


idence Journal and the 


letin in this” recreation 


havoe with the recreation program in 


Providence. It was impossible to get 


qualified recreation workers, even had 


there been the same conception of 


desirable personnel standards in Provi 
Many 
older than the 


dence that there is now, times, 


hoys and girls scarcely 
playground children themselves were 
hired ais leaders. 

The general unrest of wartime may 
have been one cause for widespread 
vandalism, Playground shelter houses 
were wrecked, Materials and labor were 


not available for repairing — them. 


General dilapidation and negleet charae- 
terized the playgrounds throughout the 


eity 


Children showed the effeets of this 


situation in restlessness, even greater 


than that brought about by war and 


post-war dislocations. Juvenile delin 


quency was its most serious manifesta- 


tion. Social agencies and, increasingly, 


the general public demanded 


The then Mayor Roberts. now Rhode 


Island's accepted the chal 


PoOVvernor, 


\ppointing a committee of lead 


lenge 


ing citizens to advise him. he called for 


reform. 


Dorothy Pratt 


a million-dollar bond issue for new 


recreational facilities. This the voters 
approved in LO46, 

It was spent for repairs to thirteen old 
playground shelter houses. the erection 
of ten new ones to replace those which 
had been wrecked beyond repair. the 
two new Olympic swimming pools with 
attached gymnasiums. and for several 
new playgrounds and playfields. 

In LOT. a new department of recrea 
tion, independent of the park depart 
ment which previously had jurisdiction 
was organized. Among other things. the 
new department undertook to maintain 
its own play areas, which operation 
now takes by far the biggest slice out 
of its budget. 

Since that time a second million dol 


earmarked 


principally for two more new swimming 


lars has been approved. 


pools, its expenditure awaits its place 
in the time schedule of the city’s capi- 
tal expenditures for all municipal im 
provements, 

The annual budget to operate this 
greatly expanded plant has jumped four 


times. from around S50,000 to S28 
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927 for the fiscal vear 1953-54. as com 
i338 in the previous 


offset this a little. 


pared to that of $25; 


ir. Pool-use fees 
last increase is accounted for by a 
in salaries and wages 
city employees, 

Most recently the city plan commis 
imaster plan for playgrounds 
fields. 
spend approximately 36,000,000) more 


sion. 1 


ind pla 


proposed that the city 


over the next twenty to thirty vears to 


distribute play areas more evenly 


throughout the citv. Providence is 
handicapped by the fact that many of 
its existing grounds located on rough 


hillside s 


and 


cannot be used to advantage 


playgrounds were estab 


be aust 


lished before population growth 


changed the areas of greatest need. 


The new department of recreation 


has a 


monthl 


committee of seven. meeting 
with the mavor and director, to 
advise on over-all policies. Members are 
the judge of the juvenile court. super- 
schools. an Italian settle 
CYO director. a 


Negro of high standing. a Jewish and 


intendent of 


ment house director. 


a Protestant civie leader ——the latter 


two being women. 


The administrative staff consists of a 


director. two assistant directors. two 


full-time recreation leaders. one music 
recreation leader and a director of pub 


lic relations. The maintenance division 


is headed by a superintendent and em 


thirteen full-time laborers and 


ploys 


ten part-time workers 


One swimming mostructor is in charge 
beotl In addition. each pool 


pools 
has twe engineers, two watchmen. two 


ticket takers 


Inspec tors and 


cashiers. two four counter 


persons hou hygiene 


lifeguards. There are a man and a 


director and two. recreation 


to each pool gymnasium. plus 





The NRA district 
of Providence: 


representative 
says 


year the Providence recreation 


department exceeded the million mark 


participants. This does 
Jack 


assisting 


r numbers of 
de spectators Cronin is 
private 
activities depart 
There are about 
on a city-wide 
He has a special 

ur very frequently 
programs ncluding the 


city. There has been an 
from both the 











mechanical help. Each of the three in- 
door recreation centers has a director 
and from two to three full-time reerea 
tion leaders, as well as part-time recrea 


| he ™ hool 


centers also are staffed with directors 


tion leaders and sper ialists 


and recreation leaders 


National Recreation Association pet 
sonnel standards are followed for the 
most part. In the early days of the new 
department. — prospective recreation 
workers were required to attend NRA 
But 


from 


training institutes. more recently 


In-service training department 


ofhcials has been established. 

What do the children get out of all 
this? 

Periodical city-wide events are held. 
These include fishing rodeos with the 


swimming pools stocked with trout: 


pushmobile and kite races: Thanksgiy 
ing turkey and Easter egg hunts: snow 
ball 
phasis on safe riding 
chee ker 
bolo k dan es, 


The department cooperates with the 


contests: bieycle races with em 
ping-pong and 
and 


tournaments: pet shows 


Providence Journal in running twenty 
four basketball and thirty-two baseball 
teams for boys fourteen years old and 
basketball 


teams. With its own two hundred sum 


younger. and eight girls’ 


mer baseball teams. it is estimated that 
four thousand girls and boys parties 
pate. 

Periodically there are city-wide field 
days in outlying parks where children 
gather for day-long programs of sports 


and contests. 


It was an interesting conversion of 


facilities when an old police station in 
one of the most congested districts 
of the city was renovated into an attrac 
(Tt is still bright 


hovs 


after 


tive center for 


and colorful several years use 


because the boys themselves wash the 
walls and floors. ) 

The city ac quired another three-story 
brick building with attached gymnast 
um when it exchanged other property 
for the former Jewish Community Cen 
ter building Large ly served in this area 
Negro district An 


another 


Is a abandonedt 


school building in crowded 
area brought a wide variety of activities 
lo a population in which Portuyue =f 


and Trish prevail 


One of the most constructive actiy 
ities in this last-mentioned building is 
Toys are gathered 
local 
the American Association of University 
Women. and private-school girls stock 


il. Povs are loaned hy eard ais are looks 


Child 


atoyv-lending library. 


and repaired by the branch of 


from oa public library patrons 


sh 


Recreation department clothes-and-toy 
auction raised money to buy playground 
equipment for Worcester tornado sietimes. 


creditably meet the challenge of return 
ng the toys intact and in as good con 
dition as can be « x prec ted from normal 
youngsters, 

Netivities in the pool UV PaaS Tus 
during the winter emphasize the dual 
service oof these facilities — outdoor 
swimming in the summer time and in 
door use the rest of the year. Private or 
yanizations such as the CYO and private 
settlement houses have been given use 
of the gyms when it did not conflict with 
that of the depart nt itself 

Music. 


ng. painting 


dancing sewing some cook 


arts and crafts, jet-auto 


racing. dramatios. parties. woodwork 


ing. charm schools. quiet games and 


gymnastics are on the programs of most 
recreation 


of these centers Thee pro 


gram is facilitated through the use of 


the sehools’ machine. art-metal and 
woodworking shops 
Summer playground programs have 


Weekly 


the tenor of traditional ae 


vreatly 


expanded g spectral 
events vars 
tivities which might otherwise beeonne 
monotonous as the 


lo date . 


“titer wears on 
activities for adults have it 
cluded family fishing rodeos. neighbor 


hood 


people ina housing project 


movies and social hours for old 








Wy" MAGIC in those words, adventure, wilderness solitude, 


ind canoes slipping down wild beau 


pac ks and port wes 
tiful waterways. Canoe trips mean getting away from the 
conventional roads, airplanes, motor boats, established 
camps. They mean tents and sleeping bags, campfires and 
the calling of the loons, northern lights, and singing. Canoe 
trails will always have appeal, just as they had appeal to the 
men of the wilderness two centuries ago 

In the early days voyageurs of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany traveled the Quetico-Superior region up along the Min- 
nesota-Ontario border just as modern voyageurs do today. 
They were hardy men from Montreal and Quebec, who lived 
bountifully on peas and pork and whatever else they could 
find along the trails. They packed prodigious loads and pad- 
dled twenty hours a day. Weird legetids have come down to 
us of these loads, how they scorned anything less than two of 
the regular ninety-pound packets of fur 

Mighty men these French voyageurs, and happy men to 
boot, proud of thei calling as only men can be who have 
learned to love a way of life. They liked to sing as they 
fought their way across lakes and portages and their ancient 
chanson echoed from the shores wherever they went. Count 
less rivers, portages, and lakes, from Quebec to the head 
waters of the great McKenzie in the far northwest, bear such 
names as Lac la Croix, Dieu Riviere, Maligne and Grand 


Marais, testimony to their passing 


Mr. OLSON 1s the wilderne $s consultant lo the President's 
Quetico-Superior Committee, and wilderness ecologist for 
the lzaak Walton League of America. He is at present the 


president of the National Parks Association. 
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A wilderness stopover on Sarah Lake 
in the Quetico Province Park, Can- 
ada, was taken during an American 
Forest Trail Rider’s Canoe Trip. 


Let's 
Take | 


‘aoe Trip 


Sigurd F. Olson 


lor almost a hundred years, along their route, the water- 
ways were forgotten, but now once more there is singing 
and joy on the trails. Today a new type of voyageur is with 
us, thousands of young men and women from the towns and 
cities of the United States and Canada. They are carrying 
on the traditions, following the historic routes along the 
border, camping on the old campsites. They have entered 
into the wilderness way of life with the same joy and aban- 
don as the voyageurs of old. 

l'o those who have never taken a canoe trip, it seems like 
an impossible thing to do. Sure it would be fun, you say, 
but I don’t belong to an organized group and just don’t 
know how to go about it. What sort of equipment does one 
take. How about maps and food and getting lost in wild 
country? How does one get along out of touch with stores 
and supplies? And isn’t it a pretty reckless thing to do if 
one isn’t a good paddler ? 

Such questions are legitimate but they can all be answered 
easily. For a good many years I acted as guide in the wilder- 
ness canoe country of the Quetico-Superior and for some 
time after that as manager of an outfitting post. I’ve seen 
a lot of inexperienced parties go in and know what they are 


up against. I’ve also seen them come back hardened and 
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brown, paddling like veterans and already planning their 


next year’s trip. The majority of them were as green and 





uncertain as you, and not a little apprehensive, but this they 





all had in common, they wanted to know what wilderness 





living was like. They wanted to get away from civilization 





and they all had a deep inherent love of the out-of-doors. 





\ctually it is a very simple thing to prepare for a canoe 





trip. You can either bring your own outfit and food or 





depend on one of the outfitters at your jumping off place. 





Suppose you don’t want to go to the expense and bother 





if assembling your own outfit and transporting it to your 





starting place, then all you have to do is write to the 





outfitter, let him know how many there will be in your 
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Putting a canoe into Brent Lake at the end of portage on 
the same trip. Portages can be fun, if they are taken right. 







party and how long you will be gone. For an average charge 


of about five dollars per day per person, he will have your 





food and outfit packed and ready when you arrive, load 





you up with maps and good advice and start you off for the 





wilds without more ado. He'll take care of your car while 





you're gone, or meet you at the train, bus or airport, store 





your valuables. collect and hold your mail, and even send 





back posteards at convenient intervals as I did once, saying 





the conventional and reassuring “Wish you were here 





having wonderful time.” 





It is as simple as that; and I know because I’ve started 


a good many parties out just that way, have seen them 


r 





weave down the first waterways and return later like old 





timers heading straight for the landing. The only qualifica 





tion is that you be in reasonably good health, have a disre 





gard for mosquitos and black flies, rain and wind and sleep- 





ing on the ground, not to mention the necessity of carrying 





things and being on your own. 





If you want to assemble your own outfit and keep it for 





trips year after year, you can follow the list below for two 





people and not go far wrong. 





(anor fifteen. or sixteen-footer 

Paddles—two and a spare 

Yolk —for carrying canoe 

lent—seven-by-seven with good mosquito bar sewn in 
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three pails with good handles 
medium size 
Grill—optional. 
Reflector oven 
Miscellaneous utensils, knives, forks, spoons, plates, cups, pancake 
turner, can opener, good lightweight axe. 


Nesting set 
Frying pan 


optional. 


Air beds—two three-quarter-length, lightweight 

Sleeping bags—lightweight, down or wool, or a double and a 
single wool blanket per person. 

Packsacks—two or three with a duffle bag 
good addition.) 

Ponchos—lightweight. 


(A pack basket is a 


Your personal outfit should include a flashlight, water- 
proof matchbox, compass, knife, first aid kit, camera and 
film, fishing equipment. Beware heavy tackle boxes —all 
you need for a wilderness canoe trip. if lures are chosen 
carefully, is a very small package. 

As far as clothing is concerned, you need only take along 
what you would ordinarily use at any camp in the north, 
Include a change but no more than one. There is always 
plenty of water for washing clothes. Most people on their 
first trip take far more than they need, A warm jacket or 
sweater, or a wool shirt, are good for a cool evening, and 
don't forget a pair of moccasins and extra wool socks. A 
vood voyageur can put all of his personal things in a very 
small pack. The real mark of an amateur is an outsized 
pack of items that cannot possibly be used. 

As to food, there is always the matter of personal choice 
However, the standard food list for two people for ten days 
is time tested in the north and works out pretty well as far 
as variety and amount is concerned. There are always basic 
items which must go along no matter what your preference, 
but there is usually plenty of room for variety. The essentials 


are: 








1 Ib. shortening 1 Ib. rive 

pkg. dehydrated potatoes 

2 Ih. ham 2 pkg. dehydrated soup mixes 
» Ib. salt) pork 2 Ib. brown sugar for syrup 

's Th. dried beef 1 Ib. regular coffee or 1 can 


> Ib. bacon 


| Ib. corn beef instant cofles 
|] Ib. summer sausage (hard) ', Ib. tea 
| Ib. cheese ae) Ib. salt 
| dozen fresh eggs or dehydrated | can pepper 

eggs | can dehydrated cream 
2 Ih. tinned butter 2 pkg. dehydrated milk 
| Ib. onions S$ tb. dried fruit 


1 Ib. navy beans 2 small cans tomatoes or 
2 Ib. white sugar 
1 Ib flour 

2 Ih. Bisquick 

| Ib. corn meal | jar jam 

1 Ib. paneake flour | box matches, large 
+ loaves bread 2 dish towels 


lomato concentrate 
| pkg. raisins 
2? bars German sweet chocolate 


| pkg. hardtack 2 candles 

1 Ib. oatmeal | large bar soap 
| pkg. macaroni 1 DDT bomb 

My th split peas | scouring pad 

'S Ih. lima beans 1 roll toilet paper 


Note —There are many dessert and baking mixes available as well 
as concentrated and dehydrated meal preparations which can supple 


ment the above. It is taken for granted that fish will be added to 


the above list 


Breakfast should be a substantial meal: pancakes and 
bacon, dried fruit and cereal, plenty of coffee, tea or dried 
milk. Most of the work of the day will be done before lunch, 
that is if you get up with the birds as you should. The wilder- 
ness is no place for a piece of dried whole wheat toast, a 
cigarette, and a cup of black coffee. You want food that 
sticks to your ribs, that gives power to your paddle and 


ambition on the portages. 
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Lite, ial 
faq We . 
Open point with view and breeze, is prerequisite of ideal 


campsite. Above choice shows Sarah Lake from high bluff. 


Luneh is snack ' hardtack. cheese or hard summers 


sausape, raisins. a bit of chocolate bar. and on a wet day 


aocup of tea If I more than that voull be loggey 


the rest of the afternoon. Build up your appetite for the hiv 


meal of the day 


Supper time is the ti iffair ind you can go the limit 


If you have picked up a fish during the afternoon, you ean 


use that with plenty of rice. or beans. or dehydrated 


potatoes finish it up with a bowl of dried fruit or blue 
herrnes on raspherris in season perhaps some hot biscuits 
or cornbread from your reflector oven. The main thing to 


cooking 1 


Phere is no reason wh ou cannot live 


bniplicity and variety. 


as bountifully off 


remember in wilderne 
the ordinary baste food list with a little ingenuity as you can 
in town, 

As far 


the amateur to learn is the stern or 


as paddlin concerned, the hardest thing for 


poon stroke — learning 
water with an outward or 


but actually it takes 


to bring your blade out of the 
spoon like dip Many never master if 
only a few minutes to learn and. once learned. itis the only 
way to paddle a canoe. All old-timers use it and it’ works 
us no other stroke does. [tis well to remember that the uppet 
hand and wrist do all the work. that the lower hand is merely 
the fulerum 


Phe bow stroke 4 


remember that it is hi 


imple but the bow man must 

ibility to set the timing for 
the stroke and to watch out for rocks. Tle will learn many 
little tricks in time and he should trade off with the stern 


man to get the experience of actually guiding the canoe 


In paddling. balance and poise are more important than 
as though you 


anything else. Tf you ean ride your canoe 


were riding a horse. adjusting yourself instinetively to wind 


Onee vou get the feel 


' 
and current. then you are on the ways 


of a canoe. it) become obedient almost to a change of 


thought. That is perhaps why paddling a canoe gives more 
satisfaction and joy than almost any other form of loco 
motion Perhaps that whi the vovaveurs sang 


Packing over the | requires much the same tech 
Never overload your packs ane 
i load 


the vovageurs did orget about the head strap until 


nique balance and pot 


never try to carry toe Dont try to do what 


your neck muscles are broken in, Double back over a portage 


rather than try to make bin one trip. kven the voyvageurs 
did that. Remember that time is not iiportant bach im the 


bush and that portage no be as mueh fun as paddling 


o 
wo 


Canoe yolks are far better than paddles for carrying. but 
they too should be well balanced so that the canoe on your 
shoulders does not lip one way or the other. 

In planning your day, get up early. say five or five-thirty, 
Enjoy the cool of the morning, the bird songs and the 
freshness. It is a shame to sleep away the best part of the 
day. Get breakfast over with, camp taken down, and the 
outfit, packed and ready for the trail long before the sun 
is high, 

Never make camp later than four-thirty or five in’ the 
afternoon. In that way you can get camp set up and supper 
dishes done in time to enjoy the sunset and perhaps take 
a quiet paddle before you roll in. Its no fun pitching camp 
in the dark: and if you're going to get up early. you've got 
lo peta good night's slee p. 

Pick your campsites on open points and islands. prefer 
ably with a view and a breeze. Campsites are far more than 
just places to pitch a tent and cook a meal or two. Half of 
every twenty-four hours is spent there. so the site should 
be as convenient and delightful as possible. Campsites are 
wilderness homes and as much care should be taken in their 
choice as though you planned to stay there indefinitely. 

Phe wilderness camper has a real responsibility toward 
these stopping places, not only as far as his own enjoyment 
is concerned but to those who may follow him. When he 
leaves, every bit of evidence should be picked up, every 
bit of string. tin foil. or paper. All trash and garbage should 
be burned and then the remains buried. Cans and = glass 
should either be sunk in the deepest part of the lake or 
buried far from the campsite itself. Then poles and stakes 
should be 


pearance of having been newly scrubbed and cleaned. No 


neatly stacked and the campsite given the ap- 


good woodsman ever leaves a messy camp. It is simply good 
courtesy to leave it fresh and uncluttered. As an added bit 
of thoughtfulness. he might leave a little pile of kindling 
and some firewood next to the fireplac e. That one little touch 
will make the neweomer happy. 

But one of the most important things to remember if 
you are contemplating a canoe trip is to prepare yourself as 
to the country’s history long before vou po in. If it is to be 
the wilderness lake-country of the (Juetico-Superior, read 
up on the voyageurs and the early explorers so that you will 
realize as vou traverse the ancient waterways that here was 
a highway of romance and adventure long before vou were 
born. The enjoyment of any country ts increased tremen 
dously if you know something about it. 

It will also increase your appreciation of the wilderness 
interior of the Quetico-Supertor region i you inform: your 
self of the long conservation effort of the President's Com 
mittee in Cooperation with the U.S. Forest Service and the 
vreal conservation groups suc has the Izaak Walton League 
of America who for over a quarter of a century have 
attempted to protect tts wilderness character from exploita 
tion by commercial interests. When vou paddle down those 
lakes and rivers and see them as the vovageurs must have 
seen them two hundred years ago. it is worth knowing that 
they have not changed simply because a great many people 
book 


have thought thei preservation worthwhile See 


review. Land and Water Trails page 128 kad) 
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Digested from talk given at National Conference of Social Work, June 1953 


scussion of this subject has been marked over the 
decade. at least. by a futile search for a formula 


is the to ila that stated that the public recreation 


provided basic recreation services which everyone 
hile voluntary agencies carried out the experime ntal 
onstrative services, 
was another formula to the effect: that) public 
hould provide recreation services to those whe 
of them without much encouragement. while 
ivencies must go after the hard-to-reach 


iin there was the formula that public agencies should 


facilities expensive gymnasiums. auditoriums 


pools and so on. Voluntary agencies would pro 
highly skilled workers needed to conduct reerea 
etivities 
ust not conclude that the reverse of these formulas 
Rather. if there is anything that is nearly generally 
| believe it to be the statement by a veteran superin 
f recreation, now retired, who said. “The public 
do anything the taxpayers want it to dow” Even 
needs certain exceptions. for example: fab “except 
oting the interests of a particular religious faith.” and 
except promoting social action against itself.” In spit 
of these exeeptions. the statement serves as a valid) and 
needed warning to voluntary agency workers who are in 
have a condescending attitude toward their col 
the public departments. 
nelusion is generally sound that the public depart 
do whatever the citizens “want them to do. the 
labor between the prulolic departments and the 
vencies is different in) different: communities 
recreation services for a community, the relore 
diagnosis of the local situation. in order to deter 
far the public departments can go toward meetin: 
need for recreation. 
such diagnoses. there are some considerations 
be in the minds of those responsibl 
ovrams 
ippraisal of the local situation is the responsibilit 
ies offeri recreation services. and requires the 
of representatives of the general public as well 
tic departments are responsible to the total com 
public recreation funds are inadequate. and 
ire. the public department cannot justify the 
ind well rounded ree reation programy « 
ity and little or no serviees to another 
xpect a lone playground supervisor to forsake 
f children who make extensive use of the 
to seek out and woo a few individual 


very spe ial attention. 


as the evecutive director of the Na 


Settlements and Netghhorhood Centers 


Public-Private 


Responsibilit ICS 


for 
Recreation Services 


John MeDowell 


} LT hve responsibility of the voluntary agencies does not 
end with participation in the diagnosis of the community's 
readiness to support a good public recreation program 
hach ageney. through its board of directors, staff and mem 
hers. is in a position to influence public opinion. Tt ean 
therefore. perform valuable service to the recreation needs 
of the community by developing stronger and more generous 
public support for municipal recreation departments. 1 


firmly believe that the voluntary working with 


arene bes 
people in their leisure time can be more effective in achtes 
ine the purposes for which they were established if the 
needs ol people for recreation are richly inal full ret 
through tax-supported agencies 

Phe assumption behind this belief is that each voluntary 
avenes and each pulolic agency has its own distinetive pur 


pose and funetion Because all are working with people 


during their letsure time. along with churches. fraternal 
and social organizations and commercial recreation. all are 
contributing some part of the total recreation services avail 
thle to the community. However. it does not follow that 
they are completely interchangeable 

The ideal relationship aiong the potabolic and voluntary 
vencies providing group work, informal education and 
recreation services to a community ts one of teamwork. Thi 
teamwork ts called for in studying the community. its needs 
ind resources. [tis needed in planning as varied and as full 
a recreation program as the community ts willing th) Support 

Itcan only happen where the leaders of each ences know 
ind respeet the purposes. resources. and special funetions 
of every other ageney. Moreover. these leaders recognize 
that the desired goal is that precerpole of the community shall 
have the best possible recreational opportunities, rather than 


that ones own agenes shall ain spree ial advantage 





PART I 


PLANNING 


This is the first of three talks delivered, by top plan- 
ning experts, at one of the best meetings of the 


Thirty-fifth National Recreation Congress. 


These 


will be published as a series in RECREATION, and 


will later be available, as a unit, in reprint form. 


Ae eat ard STE at 
for RECREAT ION 


ted 


Poo Ahi 


; = C2 3 YE tc 
ae | POO? | Ty “wy 


M Y PURPOSE TODAY will be to give a 
. little background 

ning is as a function of municipal ad 
One of my 


of what plan 


ministration, current classes 


at Columbia covers a full semester on 
this subject, but [| shall try to 
marize Then Mr. Fagin and 
Mr. Howard will proceed to bring the 


Thev are two of 
L nited 


it briefly 


subject down to earth 
the most brilliant planners in the 


States, bringing to their work not only 
great competence in craitsm inship but 


to think clearly Mr 
of the ob 


tremendous ability 
Fagin will discuss something 


jectives of planning and the alternatives 


that a community must examine in 


making its ¢ hoice as to the kind of com 
munity it wants to be. Mr. Howard will 


deal somewhat with methods and con 
siderably with the criteria of evaluation 


undertake to do in 


of the things that we 
recreation. 

Just 
city? When you come into Philadelphia 
or New York, or any 


one that was built yesterday, 


what do you mean—modern 


other city, except 
it Is mod 
ina day that 


ern in the sense of existing 


we call modern. but it is the aggregate 


of the th if people have 


physic al things 


elor West hi ster 
sion \ ) 


is dur 


Vr. Pomeroy 


Planning Commis 


County 


8O 


been doing (or what has been left of 
them) during the whole lifetime of that 
city—the things that were motivated by 
considerations of the moment but which 
leave an impression on the city that sub 
sequent generations have to live with. 

A little group of Dutch villagers es 
tablished their houses and other build 
and laid out their streets on the 
end of Manhattan 

with tae location of — the 
and the hills 


relation of 


ings 
lower Island in ae- 
cordance 
streams, 


swaps and the 


and the residences to the 
waterfront that existed three centuries 
ago-—considerations that lost their sig 
nificance the greater part of three cen- 
turies ago but that dictated the pattern 
that little 


its erystalization into a structure of 


of urbanization of commu- 


nity, 
streets and building locations and di- 
versily of ownership. Those considera 
tions of three centuries ago determined 
the street pattern that we today must 
lower end of 


continue to use on. the 


Manhattan. A city 


what may be called the 


is the resultant of 
physical residua 
of what people do from year to year and 
month to month and day to day, moti- 


vated by considerations that are im- 
portant at the time 
Planning simply seeks to set an ob 


jective for the city out of which are de- 


Hugh R. Pomeroy 


veloped patterns and standards that will 
to the things that 
by the 


people of the city 


vive some guidance 


ire done currently in the city 
city itself 

so that the 
be one that serves the objec tives of hu- 


that the 


and by the 
resultant community will 


man welfare community has 


set for itself, 

I recently had an interesting discus- 
sion with the members of my class, at 
Columbia. in planning administration. 
I thought that I 


their cone epts were, as a guide to me in 


would find out what 


emphasis in presenting the course, and 
I asked them what they thought city 
planning is. I used the term “city plan- 
ning” as a generic term for all commu- 
One 


for breath. 


without 
“City 


student, 


nity planning. 


even pausing said: 


planning is the coordination and ration- 
al integration of the physical, social, and 
economic forces that impinge on the 
That went by so fast 


catch it—al- 


ul ban ( omplex.” 


that you couldn't even 


though there is really a lot to it. 
Another member of the class said: “I 
am with an engineering firm and I have 
to deal with planning boards in tank 
towns and whistle stops and they don’t 
know anything about planning, but they 
have got the power to prevent me from 


g 
making a fast buck and I have to learn 
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enough lingo to talk faster than they 
do Th it’s why ] am taking this course.” 


He was perfectly honest, and I think we 


ire going to have an interesting time. 


Somewhere between those two view- 


points is the reality of planning. 
Conflicts may arise in the use of land 
and the provision of public facilities. 
One of the geniuses of planning is thar 
with the 


it deals “togetherness” ot 


things or bringing things into  rela- 
tion and finding out how thev should 


balance. not only in physical rela- 
tionships but in their elaim for pub 


the adminis 


© attention as part of 
tration of the municipality and in their 
claim for the allocation of funds by the 
pality. You can’t get an orderly 

either as to the physic al togeth 
>of things. or in the evaluation of 
idget of time and money to pro- 
things. without the process which 
There is a lot of ho 


thout planning and about what 


ill pl inning 


er plans are. but planning is really 


nity? Public things and private things. 
The public things are streets and play 
grounds and sewer systems and public 
buildings and park areas, and so on, 
and in the main the community itself is 
responsible for these. Mr. Fagin, par- 


ticularly, will indicate how prior de 
terminations as to policy should influ 
ence the provision of these things. The 
private part of the community is the 
bulk of the community. It consists of 
land, and what people do on the land. 
and how they use it. and the things that 
they Planning provides a 


pattern for the location. character, ex 


put on it. 


tent and timing of the public things in 
the community —a pattern, if you please 

and it provides a guide that is not 
quite a pattern in the same sense of 
the term for the physical form and chat 
acter of what private people do with and 
on the land 

Now with respeet to the public things 
the planning function itself initiates and 


carries out public action, With respect 





Lhe terrifie competition for land. which is increasing instead of de- 


creasing in our communities, makes planning for recreation in the 


modern « ity 


aside when it is available. it will be dificult to provide for the recre- 


ation needs of the people in our cities of tomorrow. 


an important consideration today. Unless land is set 








sense. Planners are 
iZCTS and | sup 
pake plans without 
oing to be done 
the name: but if you 
starvazer. a person 
bnpracts il. take the guy 
of him 


nks that he 


self as being practic il 
itl deal with prob 
ommunity ce velopment moa 
way and without doing 

e thinking 
ned, in our planning. 
vsical community. We are 
land is used and 


how. the 


with how 


et around and 


cilities of the community are 


What makes up the commu 


lo the private cle \‘ loprient ol the el 
the process ol pl inning gives direction 
lo forces in motion You can desienate 


=f hie trie 


a residential area ina 


but that. of itself 


zoning 
doesn't build a single 
house. The planner needs to Know what 
lorees are in operation in the comuniu 
nity and how to give them direction to 
ward the production of the kind of com 
munity which is desired 
As to the machinery 
think a great 
board and may think that planning is 
If that 


if the planning funetion 


of planning we 
deal about the planning 
what the plannin hoard does 
Is soon a eity 
is the exclusive function of the planning 
then that city 


hoard, isnt planning. 


Planning is a funetion that must perme 


ate all the operations of munu ipal Lor 


ernment. It must become a way of do 


ing things. The planning board is th 
one agency whose only function is that 
of planning, of studying and evolving 
proposals for recommendation and, to 
some extent, of parti ipation in the ad 
ministration of the application of the 
resulting polis ies to the developm nt of 
the city as to its form and character 
But the planning function, mm its most 
Important aspects, is a function of the 
legislative body, and a function of the 
executive, and a funetion of the admiun 
istrative departments of government 


with respect to which the plannin 
board has a coordinating responsibility 


Phe planning board does have the 
View pont that sees the togetherness that 
must be had in order to do an effective 
job ol vutding the form and character 
of the community. Lt must do a sensi 
tive job in evaluation of the forees that 
are dnpinging on the community. But 
again, the planning funetion ts one that 
rust permeate the entire structure of 
| ublie administration 


had ' 


striking « sample of this with re spect to 


In our own county we have 


the function of our department of plan 
ning in the eapital budgeting process 


which the county 


of the county. under 
lays out a program of capital expendi 


ove 


tures a period of vears. We are 


openabiny under a recent charter amend 


ed the original 


| rick ! the 


that chan setup 


ren 


because at wasnt working 


former scheme. the planning COnDEDES 


sion wrote letters to the budget director 
and the board of supervisors giving tts 
Phe com 
had responsibility 


the com 


recommendations on proyects 


Ititssion upposedly 
for actually doing the programing 
involved fiseal bout 
er could find out the limits 


pl ihititnie 


Hritsstone Prey 


which it was -upposed to pre 


‘ ould do 


within 


ram med mever any actual 


procraming 
hie ries 
the « 


charter amendment Limits 


HHUESsston function to physic il 
pl mnnine buat domakes the commission a 
roup op 


partienpant in the work of a 
lop protic y level hy 


process planni r begin lo 


erating at the 


take on an 


effectiveness that it could not have when 


the commission merely made reeom 


mendations from the outside 


The planning consists, first, 


proce = 





of basic studies of th munity and plan by which to determine that ques- ations of government and become a con 
what is happenir Phere is ob tion, as against the thoughtless urge to cern of all the operating departments 
viously no time here nto all the get all tax-foreclosed land back on the With respect to private action, plan 
rather sensitive to must b tax rolls as soon as possible ning seeks to establish guides for what 
taken into aces ( er Incidentally. this idea that taking people do on and with the land. Thus 
comes the fort ition shan land off the tax rolls is necessarily bad — there are patterns for land development 
pre esed both in dine nad aces ona is dangerously misleading. The largest that are exe mplified in the official map 
map and in standard d policies | -ingle kind of land in the urban com and in subdivision control: there are 
this is prefatory to pr 0 munity that is off the tax rolls is normal patterns for the nature and the inten- 
ing out the plas wograms fall ly that which is devoted to streets. If sity of the use of land as expressed in 
Into two major categor the thir that land were not “off the tax rolls.” zoning: and there are various other reg- 
that are done a aT o public a there wouldn't be very much else on ulatory devices for giving a general 
tion and the this hat done tot them. So itis with all those things that guide for the forces of private enterprise 
fluence private actions he things to are necessary to provide sound com in motion. Finally. planning is a con- 
wuide public lion ’ 1) the capital riunity dife If we dont take land off tinuing process and it requires continu 
budget and (hb f plas md) the tax rolls for playgrounds and parks. ing re-study 

planning ws vue thie urrent ae we don t make it possible lo develop the That is a thumbnail sketch. in prob 
monistrative operat none structure of values that the community ably bewildering form. of some of out 
Let me illustrate tl ley wants on the tax rolls if you put the concepts of planning In the next two 
municipality take er some . question in terms of dollars and cents. talks. PT want you to get a real story that 
Closed land. thers Hd be someo Phe community plan as a current ad you can put to work. as told by the othe: 
who says. “Let's see if we nee ( ministrative guide is an exceedingly (members of the panel. 

for a playground Th Hiportant thing. and that is one reason 


an established nour lp i ’ why planning must permeate the oper Continued by Mr. Fagin next month 


RECREATION at the grass roots 


Ouoted from tall ernor MceKeldin at the Governor's from attendance that it always is. the hope of those in 
Conference on Recre ! ate Leachers College, Towson charge that the wanderirg groups may be shown the error 


Varyland, March 195 of their ways and somehow brought to reform. 


The nearest this , ' recreation is the strictly Phat. perhaps is the basie theory and the noble View porn 


community teen center \ oungsters are all members But surely. those in charge of the public teen center have 
of the same general neighborhood. getting together for ; an obligation to the young seekers after clean recreation 
social evening on or ' o nights pre ferably one — each and wholesome pleasure as well as to the parents who 
wivk:-—wheer-each 1 sd understands the other—and entrust their children for the evening to those in charge of 
where each is kno understood by the supervisor in the centers, 
charge Yes. | believe that the community teen center strictly 
I am definitel ' maithetic to that opposite extreni for the community youngsters and their bona fide, approved 
which permits wandering bands of teen-agers to attend one vuests is the only one which has a chance of accomplishing 
center on one night a nother on the next. getting to as a true recreational purpose, and a good community service 
many as possible in the e« of a week. T understand that | feel that those parents. who are deluded into believing 
most of the center t ) ire on Friday or Saturday that their children are benefitted by frequenting several 
nivhts. but almost ial ) s the group trip to several different teen centers are making a serious mistake. 
recreation center na ' rhyt The recreation profession is a worthy one. capable ol 
Frequently the wanderin rroups are looking for trouble doing much good for the nation, the state. and the com 
of one kind or another ‘ equently they find it. Un munity in which it operates. [t has done much good: and the 
fortunately, such trouble usual involves bovs and = girls opportunities are great for far more important accomplish 
who were not lookit t ments. It is because of my long standing interest in the 
Phere is. | understand, one professional viewpoint that profession and its great work that [ hope it shall avoid 
the teen center would not be serving its best purpose i at spre ading itself too thinly too far from the grass roots of 


were to bar anyone. it iding the known trouble makers ils purpose — too deeply into the morass of impracticality 
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TOURISTS / 


R CHILDREN 


— | 6« 
_ AYGROUND 


CRANO J 


A Grand Junction sign on mai 
Families have stayed over a day 
for children to complete craft projects. 


way. 


irs ago the recreation com 


ion of Grand Junetion recom- 


community that) we 


hand to 


to the 
bt welcorne travelers 
rthrough our town. This friendly 


of our community is reflected 


sign vou see in the picture, Our 
rmought was for the children of the 

who might enjoy a comfortable 
and release sur 


eXETCISE 


chamber of commerce provided 


signs and the city park de 
cooperate d to see that these 
ited on the main highway se 


trathe could be directed to one 


where the program for 
tried. The recreation 


illed their tramed 


spect lists to 


upon 
devise pro 


ch could accommodate these 


t any thee 

ne person Was designated lw 
they parked, itr 
chil 


our prograwky In 


to invite the 


we might have 
hour. or maybe 
progress, or boys 
basketball 
nstructor had a 
plaster of P 


on the 


itis 


lor Recreation 


clon olorado 


Welcome Hand for “Jouridte 


Rugene TLansen 





Hansen and his 
looking for 
ind relax from the 


When 


spent lots of time 


children play 
shard tine 
city manager 


Jaa 


finding 


is on the 
1952 saw the 


hetion whieh 
The uinmer of 
were represented in the 

chamber of 


of the 


city manager 


thank then Phe story new 





family 
places 
confinement of the 
such pl ies, Se 
ind local chamber of commerce 
man highways 
start of thi 
registrations of children 
Commerce 


venture is present d 


| 


went oon cre ountry trip ! 
could stop and let | 
suitannebeale Ihe had 


returned, he went t | 


where he 


when he 
with a proposition for Grand 
program Twenty-four tute 
Parent 


recteation 


levered unpy the 
secretary director, 1 


} 
here 








molding. or one of the teachers was 
teaching a tap dance or folk dance class. 
or the visitors liked to play badminton 
or ping-pong. ofr mavbe the little tots 
would slip into a bathing suit and cool 
off in the wading pool. In the evening 
from 7:00 to 9:00 on special occasions 
we had free movies and some other 
sper ial attraction such as a pet show or 
a doll show. 


Kach visitor was made to feel at home 


and suggestions were made to direct 


them to one of the activities. From 
then on they became a part of the pre 
eram for the day. 

The use of the pues talsles cand the 


outside grill was also free for the 
Visitors 


hac teé 


At the end of the season. we 
ceived comments of gratitucle 
mostevery state in the Canton and from 


foreign lands. Of course ld of these 


comments were favorable 


lf we have —eotine 


make 


nught he to work closely with our cham 


Hiprovements to 


whieh owe ilways have thes 


ber of commerce and provide informa 


tion about our area which might be of 


inferest. and also te call attention to 
any spec ial recreation attraction whieh 


might attract the tourists in the eve ning 


of less 


probably are 


Since we live in a community 


than 25.000 people we 


spared some of his administrative prob- 


lems of a large city: and this program 


might become a determent to a com 


munity if the leaders did not have the 


control of the participants in the park 


kvery community will have to adjust 


this program so as to guard against 


offending the visitors 


Phe next time you take a Trip, matics 


how vou weleome an invitation to use 


the parks for a rest for yourself as an 


adult as well as for vour children. 


Imagine, if you wilh. a vetwork of 


recreation programs aeross the nation 
We in recreation could band together 


and sell recreation by just selling ous 


local communities on the importance of 


opening our hearts and sharing out 


blessings with other people as they 


travel on their vacation 


Pourists will spend enough money in 
lack addi 
you must budget to help 


your area to pay whatever 
tional money 
offset the 
Miaany 


extra day just to follow up some interest 


‘ hiikelre 


costs of instruction and ma 


terials Visitor will remain an 


of then which originated 
the park 


Hf this idea ibpopee ils to 
sugvest that vou begin by poring hand 
department neat 


with the reereation 


direct attention to the next 
TOURIST PARK PRO 


across the 


Vou and 


WELCOME 
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nation. 
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Mr. Dimock. dire 
Vemorial Hospital u ] iis presently doing graduate 
work at Teacher's ¢ t University. He ts the 


son of Dr. Hedley S 





Is Hospital 


Recreation 
on the Move? 


Hedley G. Dimock 


e The present intense interest in the devel- 
opment of hospital recreation brings a 
stimulating exchange of thought on types 
of recreation approache s lo bring out its 
greatest values RECREATION hopes to 
present fows re ade rs some oft the many and 
varied wie Mm pomnts and ¢ rpertences in this 


field. 








dance at the Children’s 


well-known author and editor. 


HE last eight years have seen a great increase in the num- 

ber of hospitals forming departments of recreation or 
providing a recreational program for their patients. The 
increased use of recreation is reassuring to the leaders in 
the recreation field. It shows that recreation is being in- 
creasingly understood and accepted. Today, there seem to 
e three levels at which hospital recreation programs are 
functioning. First, there is the type of program that gets 
people together with the chief objective being fun and 
amusement; second is the “activity catharsis” recreation 
program, built around the specific needs of the individual 
and group, with activities that are selected on the basis of 
these needs: and third is the program that does not operate 
as a separate entity but which, primarily, works through the 
people who are members of the gxroup to be considered. This 
last type attempts to strengthen the basic skills of the 
natural leaders so that they are more capable of administer 


ing for the total needs of the person and of the group. 
F I I 


Recreation as Amusement and Activity 


Phe “fun” type of recreation program in the hospital is 
often divided into two parts: amusement. and activity. There 
are the parties, professional entertainment, movies. and TV 
which are the chief attractions. These are interspersed with 
routine activities such as puzzles and pre-designed craft work 
to keep the patients occupied or “busy” in between. This 
level is well illustrated by the recent publication Starting a 
Recreation Program in a Civilian Hospital.' About half the 
pamphlet instructs the neophyte on how to have sucieesful 
parties (the choice of prizes and refreshments being very 
important) and how to secure the necessary equipment for 
the programs. The section on “The Well-Rounded Recrea- 
tion Program” begins with parties and games, and is fol 
lowed by entertainment, holiday activities and special events 
(still parties), contests, and movies. 

The leadership at this level is usually of the direct type. 
Programs are planned for or with the patients and are 
fitted into an over-all recreation schedule. In children’s hos 
pitals, where the patients are less capable of planning, the 
activities may come about at designated times each day 
and the parties are put on for the children. At recreation 
time the leader or volunteer is present and takes a very active 
part in directing and assisting with the activities. The 
programs are built, probably, around the ideas. suggestions, 


enthusiasm, and available time of the leader. 


Recreation as Expression 
Phe activities in the therapeutic type of recreation. the 
second level in the outline, may not look very different 
externally than programs at the first level. But there are 
important differences. They are selected on the basis of their 
potential therapeutic value in meeting the individual's (or 
the group's) needs. This difference in orientation and ob 


jectives cannot always be seen from the activities. Programs 


Hill, Beatrice, Start t Recreation Program 


Hospital, National Recreation Association, 1952. $1.00 
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that are creative. imaginative, and self-initiated, and that 
are carried on with less directive leadership, are found at 
this level. This type of recreation is regarded as a regular 
hospital service. It may be requested by staff members in 


the same way as a blood test or an X-ray. The activities that 


are planned in terms of the individual patient's needs may be 


individual- or group-type in nature. 

The director of these activities is an integral member 
of the hospital team. He works closely with the physician. 
nurse, social worker, and psychiatrist. He plans his pro 
grams around their knowledge and they take into considera 
tion his reports. His program is a planned part of the 
patient's hospitalization and rehabilitation (social and pet 
haps physic il in character). 

In these guided individual or group activities the patient 
is helped to express himself and his needs in the hospital 
Hope fully, they will assist him in satisfying these emotional 
needs, in adjusting to this new and challenging experience 
and to help him have successful and satisfying social rela 
tionships with other patients and members of the hospital 
staff. The program. on careful examination, shows some of 
these objectives in its selection and use of activities. Activi 
ties that are unstructured (no obvious or predetermined goal 
or method of function) and that lend themselves to emo 
tional expression are selected. For children this may include 
activities such as modeling. with no finished products or adult 
guides, dramatic or make believe play, finger painting, ot 
games that are spontaneous and have no set patterns of 
rules. The program for adults is more likely to be centered 
around individual hobbies, group games, impromptu plays 
along the lines of « harades, discussions, arts and crafts, and 
other social group activities. These programs help to make 
the patient's stay in the hospital more relaxing and con 


structive 


Creative “Patient-centered” Reereation 

In the third and last category, the hospital recreation 
department is interested in establishing an atmosphere con 
ducive to patient growth and development on both the indi 
vidual and group level: and in utilizing and improving the 
leadership that is present within the basic hospital group. 
This group is composed of the patients and the nurses with 
whom they have continuous contact. Thus, the actual par 
ticipation of the patients in activities is of relatively minor 
interest. No recreational service as such is provided — that 
is. no activities are set up for the patients to hoose among 
Phe recreation leaders are available, however, to provide 
therapy. counseling. or consultation if it is desired. 

What are the basic objectives of this level of recreation 
and how is it more successful in meeting them than the 
other two levels? To understand this we must review briefly 
the hospital situation. A patient in the hospital needs to be 
accepted, to be approved of, and to be given a chance to bn 
himself In many hospitals where formality. rigid routine 
and authoritarian direction are found this is quite difheult 
to achieve. Reereation. aside from attacking the structure 
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that perpetuates these methods, can assist in counteracting 
the harmful effects by meeting the emotional, social, and 
psychological needs of the individual. The patient may 
also need help in adjusting to this theatening and terrifying 
experience, Above all. the hospital experience should be 
such that the patient will need as little readjustment as pos 
sible when he returns to normal life. 

These objectives can be most successfully met through 
people and situations that are friendly and accepting, that 
provide room for individuality, and are in accord with 
normal, “average” living patterns. Reviewing the reerea 
tion programs that cater to and patronize the individual 
with frequent parties, entertainment, and so on, it can be 
seen that they do not meet this objective in that they are 
not in aceord with usual, home-life conditions. The sol 
icitous prizes, gifts, and refreshments that are often needed 
to artificially sustain these activities fall into the same 
category. Competition is not as basic or as necessary a part 
of life as is cooperation (which would he more worthwhile 
to stress}. 

An analysis of the emotional and independent needs of 
the patient suggests that recreational activities should be 
selected by the patient and that these activities should pro 
vide ample room for creative expression and self-realiza 
tion. This certainly implies that many activities, especially 
the “time consumers,” commonly seen in many hospitals 
require a great deal of modification. 

Sarason has pointed out that in light of recent studies 
by Schaefer-Simmern a reorientation to occupational therapy 
is indicated.? The activities where the individual does not 
receive satisfaction from his own realization of improve 
ment, it is pointed out, will not have worthwhile therapeutic 
effects. 
he may become so used to this occupation that he is able to 


*“).. the patient may attain control over his hands, 


execute it without personality participation in it, he may even 
feel at ease in doing it, but the compulsory attention and 
concentration repeated over and over will throw him into 


a mental and emotional rigidity worse than before.”* The 


patient may hecome adept al making things but his personal 


relationship to them remains external if the activity does not 
reflect himself, “... 


voluntarily determines the applying of one’s energies, when 


only when the innermost core of interest 


one feels that the work being done is an indispensable part of 
oneself, and when one is aware that attention and concentra 


tion are indispensable in order to realize oneself only then 


does work become constructive.” ! 

lo be sure this writer would not go as far as to say that 
there are no non-self-originated activities that have value. 
Obviously, there are many limited participation and spee 
lator-type activities that are very valuable, especially for the 
patient with limited physical activity. The point is, simply, 


that it should not be thought that because a person is busy 
Sarason. Sevmour. Psychological Problen Vental Deheciency 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), pp. 520-1 
Schaefer Simmern, H The Untolding of {rtist 
(Berkley University of California Press, 1948), po 47 


‘Thid. p. 4 
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The Training of Leaders 


One further question that pe rhaps comes up at this point 


is the training of hospital recreation leaders. It might he 


-ked if creative. patient-centered type leaders require 
iny specialized training beyond the usual requirements. 
Phe answer to this seems to be: No. he just needs an undet 
standing of the objectives mentioned ino this area. This 
vreater concern for ability 


definitely suggests. however. a 


in human relations and less interest in activity-skill ability. 
Phat the recreation leader in the hospital may be a student 
of any one of several different fields is an unmistakable 
ign of progress in recreation, Professional training in edu 
cuidance ar special education) 


cation (administration 


psychology (educational clinical or soctal ) vroup ily 


namics, mental health. social group work. recreation. re 
habilitation. or physical and health education are all pos 
sibilities. [tis quite conceivable that any one of these byut 
more hopefully a combination — would provide the necessary 


background 


Hospital Recreation Is on the Move 
Phe above summary illustrates the different levels at which 
hospital units are working today Po determine how much 
progress is taking place in the field. it would be necessary 
to know what developments have been made in recent years 
in all the different hospital units across the continent 


Nevertheless 


seen. Standards in the prote ssion are relatively high com 


several definitely encouraging signs can be 


parable. say. to the teaching profession. Recreation ts moving 
into many different kinds of hospitals across the United 
States. A good beginning also is being made in Canada 
In the last five years the writing in the field) has easily 
doubled 
for prospective hospital recreation workers. In the state 
hospitals of Minnesota. the 
a reereation background, is the coordinator of the non 
hospital, As such he ts 


occupational therapy 


Several universities are now offering al propram 
program Supervisor who has 


medical therapy program in the 
thie idministrative director of the 
program. This should eliminate any controversy concerning 
the overlapping of services. The broadening of the field in 
this instance marks another step of progress for recreation 
in the change 


Advancement can be detected. indirectly 


in emphasis from activity skill to indirect and effective 
devcncle rship kiven a superficial survey ol hospi il recreation 
departments shows a great number well advanced in) the 


thove three-stage outline \ comparison with the veneral 


field of recreation would show. it is belreved. the high attain 
entoof this special branch 
Phe most serious hands ip to growth in hospital reerea 


tion is the lack of understanding by the hospital workers 


themselves. their administrators. and the community Phi 


iy mean that the leaders ne o broaden and dee pen their 
knowledge in this area and educate their fellow workers 
lt also may suggest a renewed effort to define the work and 
basic objectives and then turn around and effectively inter 
pret them to the public. This would lay a foundation for 
even greater progress and would keep hospital recreation 


orl the mave 
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nd control with a usual . 
Red Cross Gray Ladies conduct musical therapy hour, playing popular songs and 
deve ent of motivation inte more old favorites, for patients at the Kansas State Hospital in’ Osawatomie. ‘The 


story of the Osawatomie program appeared in the December issue on page 418 
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simple fundamn 


confidence he is able to move into a 
group playing catch and from there into 
organized games of ball which offer 
more social interaction. 

», A patient is taken into a begin 
ners’ class of dancing. He is then taught 
to walk to the different basic rhythms 
of waltz. fox-trot, and rhumba. From 
this he progresses to each rhythmic 
basic step after which. with practice, his 
proficiency and — self-confidence — in 
crease so that he is able to partic pate in 
the more social dance activities. 

lrequently the recreation therapists 
outline the program for the patients in 
the large mass activities. In these, it is 
not possible to meet the individual needs 
of the participants as well as in the 
smaller groups Recognizing this fact 
we organized a representative com 
mittee with members from the female 
ind male Treatment Center wards to 
organize, plan, and deeorate for their 
dances 

This was the first) patient-activits 
planning group in recreation therapy at 
Camarillo State Hospital Treatment 
Center The committee held) several 
meetings during which they planned 
the decorations program and refresh 
ments. On the day of the dance they 
decorated the Reeoverv Room for the 
coming affairs, 

At the dance itself. committee men 
hers acted as hostesses and hosts. in 
troducing patients to one another and 
encouraging them to participate 1h 

of the size of the committee and 
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rritaervaacte relatior hips with pra 
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party game course ts ol 

thre superinfendent of reerea 

the public school physieal ed 

thhon Supervisor ach week several 
different games are selected and plave 
the troop in order that the girls ma 
have full knowledge of every game the 
ire to inelude im their various party 

pProgcrattts 


Iwo or three of these girls from the 


tients there were more active partici 
pants than usual. The committee also 
conducted the serving of refreshments. 
Several patients were heard to remark 
that this was just like being at home 
or at a community party. 

The idea of patient committees Is 
excellent. It brings the activity much 
closer to all the patients. It also affords 
an opportunity for leadership and group 
teamwork among them. But most of all. 
it allows the patients opportunities to 
channel their self-expression, project 
themselves into their own selection of 
activities. and it affords more of an in 
group feeling that it is their activity 
and for them 

Recreation therapy gives the patient 
values and activities that are of a carry 
over nature. There is the security. in 
leaving the hospital, of being able. t 
join the activities of the local com 
munity. No other therapy offers as 
valuable a carry-over program of social 
activity as does recreation ther ipy 

Phere is still much experimental work 
to be initiated in this new area. kven 
in its infaney it Aas proven its worth in 
iiding the mentally il te become well 


ind return to their communities 


e A journal called Inter-State News 
which is published by the National As 
sociation of Recreational Therapists at 
Mississippi State Hospital, Whitfield 
Mississippi. should be of interest) to 
orkers in the recreation therapist field 

scription price. one dollar per year 
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for a session with the 
Birmingham 


une |, 


+ ing above quote from a local news 

paper refers to one of the activities 
of the successful day center established 
in a large housing development in the 


Alabama. 


Phe register of this development 


Birmingham, metropolitan 
area 
reveals approximately four hundred 
residents of over sixty years of age. 

The center has been established under 
the sponsorship of the Junior Woman's 
Civic Club, as a part of a carefully 
plar ned gerontology project based on 
local needs 

iy in which this was organized 

started suggests initial procedures 

ther such groups. With the club 
membership overwhelmingly in favor 
of the undertaking. the problem at hand 
to determine the most advantageous 

n for such a center and to map 
meceptlion, \ 


for ats meeting of 


representatives: was called and in 
i representative of the Extension 


of the I Alabama 


has been very 


niversity of 
tittuulior uware 
pressing 


need for help to the 


repre sentative of the (Co 
( neal of Social lorees. to 
in advisory capacity, since 
munity funds were 


for this work: Alvee Billings 


of the Birmingham News, whose 


mal orconn 


e oof situation was very 


and several to 
samember of the Juntor 


Club in Birmingham 


Project as conducted by a junior women’s 


civie club suggests pattern for other groups. 


Virginia Benton 


follow, came the decision that a re 


reation day center be established at 
Central City, and that this project: be 
a pilot study for future organizations 
desiring to assist in community service 


Ala 


extent of ar 


of this nature. The University of 
bama cooperated to the 
ranging and presenting a five-week 
seminar. The cost to club members was 
$3.00 for each who attended, the re 
maining expense being defrayed by 
the this 


membership was indoctrinated in’ the 


university. At seminar, our 
psychological, physiological, biological 


and sociological aspects of aging, and 
were better equipped to understand the 
problems to be encountered, 
Throughout our initial planning we 
used as a guide the Hodson Community 
New York. which has been 
operating successfully for several years 
A member of the Junior Woman’s Civic 
Club visited Hodson and brought back 


a detailed report 


Center in 


During the latter part of the summer 
of 1952 
ol all 


sIXty vears of age under the Supervision 


club undertook a 
of Central City 


our survey 


residents over 


and direction of the Coordinating 


Council of Birmingham. A form was 


provided with carefully selected ques 


tions regarding the recreational wishes 


of the people interviewed, and whether 


they would be interested in a reereation 


center. After the survey was completed 
a represe ntative group trom those inter 


viewed was invited to meet with out 


advisory committee to guide us in se 


lecting a recreation program which 


workable It 


and 


would be acceptable ind 
was decided following this meeting. 
upon the ¢ xpert idvice of those who had 
worked in similar centers, that we would 
linniat activities 


he well advised to our 


in the beginning to simple vanes and 


AGING 


to provide light refreshments: and then, 
to let the people attending suggest their 
own program activities 

The center opened with a tea in De 
1952. All of the Central City 
residents over sixty who had been inter 


The Bir 


mingham newspapers were most co 


cember, 
viewed were sent invitations 
operative ino publicizing our project 
and we were very pleased that about 
one hundred visitors attended, 

Since that time the day center for 
the aping has been in operation. It is 
under the direction and supervision of 
a board of ten members elected and /o1 
apport d from the menial rship of the 


Woman's ¢ Club, 


operated by volunteer members of this 


Junior ivin and is 


with the funds 


club. Finaneing is done 
raised by the club’s annual benefit 

A Party.” 
Phe center was open trom 10:00) ALM 
vugh May 


weekly thy 
brut curing the Sumner months il 


to 2:00 PoM. twice 
19534 
curtailed its day a 
week Onn the 


wlivilies were ¢ xpanded to three days a 


oD ration to 


first oof 


~ pote miber 


week. In the first erght months of opera 


tion. “Sunset Unlimited” day center had 


an attendance of 1VO4 from a member 
ship of approximately 150 persons over 
sixty: and volunteer workers had given 
a total of O36 hours 

The painting party mentioned in the 
one of the 


only many 


rie Wspuiper Is 


activities that have evolved to 


Among others are crafts bridge and 


canasta parties, other games. use of a 


lending liber iy and a prema 
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ean policies be developed which wall 
lead to free-time experiences which are 
enutmely satisitving to the student and 
it the same time contribute positively 
to the educational eoals of the oostitu 
bia \ student carrying fifteen credit 
ours of academic work. and allowing 
hours class preparation tor each 
has something like a forty-five hour 
work-week. Tle then has left something 
like an average of four hours a day of 
free time and much o is coneen 
trated over the week-end period 
Students temper the selection of 
sure activities. ino tiaoy istanees. in 
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who have a sound basis for making ob- 
jective and educated judgments; on 
the other hand, the leisure program is, 
more often than not, neither integrated 
nor coordinated. Students are appealed 
to from all sides on an emotional plane. 
Little wonder then that many of them 
leave college with poorer leisure habits 
than when they entered! 


Principles For Organizing Campus 
Recreation 


From a study of the conditions of 
recreation on American college cam- 
puses, which may mildly be called 
chaotic, it appears possible to effect 
order in a way which will contribute to 
the growth and personal satisfaction of 
the student as a mature person. Such an 
order must be soundly built upon the 
foundation at the point where recrea- 
tion is planned. Since each campus en- 


vironment presents a peculiar and 
unique problem, there is a need for the 
establishment of sound principles of 
general applicability to any college 
situation. A growing body of research 
now makes it possible to formulate 
some of these principles. 

First, a campus recreation program 
must be designed to meet the needs of 
the students in their college environ- 
ment. Although the students comprise 
the chief body of potential participants 
to which the program is directed, the 
design should include in its conception 
administrative officers, faculty and staff 
members, and off-campus community 
groups. It is unrealistic to view the stu- 
dents as an isolated group. A program 
which is solely directed to students ig- 
nores other forces which play a domi- 
nant role in influencing their leisure ac- 
tivities. To think of and plan for the 





college as an entity in itself indicates 
a lack of awareness of the environment 
which the institution operates. 

Second, a campus recreation program 
should be student-centered. The major 
purpose of any college lies in its pro- 
gram brought to focus on the whole 
education of the whole student. Because 
campus recreation is one functional 
part of such a whole program, it too 
must be student-centered. While such 
a statement does not imply that all other 
groups are ignored, it does mean that 
the campus recreation program be- 
comes satisfying to students to the ex- 
tent that the core resides in the students 
and all other developments stem from 
that core. 

Third, democratic representation of 
the participant interest is basic to the 
mobilization of effective campus recrea- 
tion. In organizing and developing 
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* Welch, Marya, “A Guide for the Organization of Campus Recreation.” Teachers College, Columbia University-1952. (Unpublished, Ed.D. project.) 
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The Coordinating Council is composed of all area board chairmen. Each area board is composed of chairmen from each activity within that area. 


Standing committees are composed of one representative from each area board. 
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campus recreation the principle should 
be inviolately adhered to that the 
groups involved should share in the 
planning of the activities in which they 
are expected to participate. Obviously 
this means a strong representation from 
student groups. The college administra- 
tion, faculty, and staff, however, must 
share in the policy formation because 
any good or bad consequence of the 
program will reflect upon them. Off- 
campus community groups may either 
have representation or be called upon 
for valuable consultation. 

Fourth, college administrators must 
develop a clear and coherent policy on 
campus recreation. The campus recrea- 
tion program requires leadership, finan- 
ces, facilities, equipment, space and 
scheduling. The provisions and alloca- 
tions of these requirements depend 
upon the policy established by the ad- 
ministration. Sanction can only come 
when the administration fully under- 
stands the impact which functional 
leisure programs may have in the total 
development of the student. 

Fifth, an effective campus recreation 
program requires qualified professional 
leadership responsible for the compre- 
hensive leisure activities of the whole 
student body. This means that some col- 
lege officer must function and coordi- 
nate recreational activities. It does not 
mean that the initiative of various de- 
partments and agencies should be 
stifled. It merely implies that the most 
practical means by which to schedule 
and conduct campus recreation exists 
when attention is focused on the needs 
of the students rather than upon the 
sponsoring group. Such a recreation 
coordinator must hold a position in the 
college administrative line which makes 
it impossible for departmental or agency 
chairmen to block the program. In many 
colleges a campus recreation coordi- 
nator responsible directly to the dean 
of students seems most advisable. 


The Potential 


It appears, therefore, that good cam- 
pus recreation must be securely rooted 
in good organization. Colleges will find 
it increasingly necessary to provide a 
qualified recreation officer thoroughly 
familiar with education and college ad- 
ministration. Such an officer organizes 
the free-time student activity into the 
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whole educational program of the insti- 
tution. The full use of facilities, areas, 
equipment, and other recreation re- 
sources on the campus depends upon 
competent planning by an imaginative 
coordinator. Under the leadership of 


When recreation receives the official 
policy sanction of an administration, 
leisure activities assume the nature of 
“education-recreation affairs.” Recrea- 
tion may then become an extension of 
learning during pleasurable leisure 





and universities.* 


as a chief problem. 


valuable. 





What Breck, Broton and Hall found in a study of 107 colleges 


a. More outstanding developments are indicated in college 
recreation programs than are found in general organi- 
zation, leadership, equipment and facilities, and finance. 


b. Organization of campus-leisure activities is ranked high 


c. More problems arose in the general organization of 
campus recreation than in any other category. 


d. The development of general organization and leadership 
for campus recreation have been neither outstanding nor 


* Jean Swenson Breck, Arthur Broton and Tilman Hall, “Campus 
Leisure Programs: Outstanding Developments and Chief Problems.” 
(Report made to the College Recreation Association during the 
1953 National Recreation Congress.) 








such a person any duplication, waste, 
competition, and chaos in college rec- 
reation will diminish. The office of the 
coordinator can well provide such ser- 
vices as consultation on leisure prob- 
lems, the maintenance of a clearing 
house for recreation information, and 
the stimulation of activities in neglected 
program areas. By locating the respon- 
sibility for campus recreation in a single 
authority the college administration 
will discover that more effective efforts 
and educational benefits will result. Rec- 
reation will no longer exist as an or- 
phan responsibility. Rather it will be 
the real concern of a qualified leader 
operating in terms of a clear policy. 


time. The potential for providing de- 
sirable social education is unlimited. 
In fact, in no other college-sponsored 
program does there exist equal oppor- 
tunities for interpersonal relationships. 
In campus recreation, program les- 
sons about learning to live in a society 
are present on every hand. By the es- 
stablishment of clear administrative 
policies, the location of line authority 
for professional leadership, and abund- 
ant provision for student participation 
at all levels of planning and perform- 
ance, recreation in colleges will come of 
age and channel one of the greatest 
forces for educational growth into posi- 
tive and student-satisfying directions. 





NRA 1954 District Conference Schedule 
Changes and Additions 


The Pacific Northwest Conference will be held at the Spokane Hotel, 


Spokane, Washington, March 29-31. 


The New England Conference will be held at the Column Terrace Inn, 


Falmouth, Massachusetts, May 12-14. 


The complete conference schedule appeared in the January issue, page 50. 
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One of a series of radio talks, given by the Institute for 
Human Adjustment at the University of Michigan, on prob- 
lems that confront older-age groups, was concerned with this 
topic. The substance of this radio dialogue is presented here. 


A S we grow older it is often possible 
to continue activities which we en- 
joyed as younger people, providing of 
course that we make the necessary modi- 
fications to take account of changes in 
our physical energies and capacities. 

In American ‘life, great emphasis is 
put upon the value of sports, and in- 
terest in them persists throughout 
maturity. We urge people to develop 
skills and interests which they can use 
throughout life, and yet we know that 
certain changes come with age which 
must be taken into account. 

The oldster in sports must learn that 
he is not a youngster. If he will keep 
this in mind he can sensibly adapt his 
play to his years and continue to be 
active in sports; but the amount of play 
and the intensity of play must likewise 
be tempered with wisdom. 

During the last century, America has 
changed from a largely rural agricul- 
tural society to an urban industrialized 
-.society. We live in smaller homes, we 
are no longer closely knit, self-sufficient 
families. As the pace of our living has 
speeded up with the industrial and 
machine age, so the chances of one’s 
finding exercise in one’s work has de- 
creased. However, our human machine 
evolved through exercise, and it needs 
continued exercise in order to keep fit. 
We need exercise for the sake of unused 
muscles and for the sake of thwarted 





Dr. DonaHuE is research psychologist 
and chairman of the Division of Geron- 
tology in the Institute for Human Ad- 
justment, and Dr. MITCHELL is profes- 
sor of physical education. Both are at 
the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor. 
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impulses. And, because exercise is not 
found in our everyday push-button type 
of work, we have to seek it and cultivate 
it. Therein is the great interest in sports 
—it acts as a compensation for the exer- 
cise and satisfaction that outdoor living 
previously provided. 

Sports are definitely related to physi- 
cal fitness. The emphasis on strength 
and endurance grows less with age; but, 
to the contrary, the emphasis on mental 
relaxation, poise, sociability, increases. 
Sports provide a forgetfulness of the 
day’s work and of worries; they help in 
weight reduction provided one does not 
eat too heavily afterwards; they help re- 
duce blood pressure, most important 
with older people. Older people need 
forward-looking interests, otherwise 
they tend to reminisce and to daydream. 

Mental-hygiene workers today are 
unanimous in stressing the values of 
hobbies for older people. For one who 
has worked hard all his life it is difficult 
to adjust abruptly to a life of ease. One 
cannot so quickly change a lifetime’s 
habits. One must have interests to oc- 
cupy one’s attention. These interests are 
all the more valuable if they can be pur- 
sued with people. Otherwise the older 
person gets a frustrated feeling that life 
is finished for him, that he is useless, 
that he is an encumbrance on his family 
and society. New continuing interests 
help to give him a feeling of accom- 
plishment and service. 

As people become older they have 
less energy and less endurance. One 
might argue that exercise and_ sports 
activities are likely to be harmful to 
older people. I would agree to this for 
the older person who has some serious 
physical disability or is woefully out of 
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training. Moderation is the correct 
answer. For the person who has not 
exercised vigorously for years, modera- 
tion would mean very mild exercise; 
for the person who has exercised regu- 
larly, moderation could be safely geared 
up to a much greater degree of exertion. 
Strength and endurance have to be con- 
tinually maintained or they are lost. 

One must, therefore, keep exercising 
to keep fit for more exercise; but an 
exercise program for the sake of fitness 
can become boring unless there is a 
strong motivation for it. You cannot 
secure fitness for exercise and then be 
through with your problem. In short, 
physical fitness is not secured by the 
mere attainment of it; it must be main- 
tained as well. There can, however, be 
a tapering off in the amount of exer- 
cise one needs after fitness is reached. 

Speed events have absolutely no place 
in the program of older people in sports. 
Shy away from the sudden explosive 
efforts of all-out speed, as in running. 
The older person has more weight to 
carry about, is less resilient, and his 
reactions slow down for quick stopping 
and starting. For long and even sus- 
tained effort, however, where strength 
and endurance rather than speed are 
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demanded, the older person in training 
need not take a back seat. Witness the 
trappers and hunters of long years and 
grizzled appearance; witness the fish- 
ing and mountain climbing guides; wit- 
ness many of the famous distance 
walkers, runners, and oarsmen, who, 
even though no longer champions, can 
rate a much superior performance to 
most of their younger competitors! 

The older athlete can maintain good 
form in athletic execution even though 
his performance may be lowered a little 
because of reduced strength and endur- 
ance or, possibly, eyesight. It must be 
remembered that this axiom holds true: 
Once acquired, skills are never lost even 
though a period of years has elapsed 
without their being used. Oldsters 
underestimate their power of learning 
new things. If an older person makes 
up his mind to learn some new sport 
skill and sticks to it, he can reach real 
achievement. 

People discuss, with a good deal of 
heat, the question as to whether or not 
exercise shortens or lengthens a per- 
son’s life. There is no use trying to be 
decisive on this answer. We just don’t 
know. There is no substantiated research 
evidence, one way or the other. There 
are many older people who argue that 
they never exercise and are never sick. 
That can be true when the person’s par- 
ticular type of work does not demand 
any degree of physical exertion. In con- 
trast with those sedentary individuals 
who claim inactivity as the key to 
longevity, we can point out individuals 
like Alonzo Stagg coaching football at 
eighty-seven, Connie Mack managing a 
major league baseball team at eighty- 
eight, the King of Sweden and John D. 
Rockefeller playing golf in their nine- 
ties. Their example would refute the 
idea that athletes die young. On present 
evidence it is as futile to say that the in- 
dividuals mentioned have lived so long 
because of athletics. I think a little story 
I saw in the paper best answers this 
question: 

Reporter to Great Grandpa: “To what 
do you attribute your great age?” 

Great Grandpa: “I can’t rightly say, 
yet. There’s several of those testimonial 
fellows a dickering with me.” 

Oldsters must be philosophical and 
content to play in less high-powered 
competition. The speed sports are 
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definitely over for them—the dashes, 
football, basketball, boxing, and the 
like. If they train regularly, the strength 
and endurance sports are still open. The 
skill sports, however, promise an invit- 
ing field; and there are many of them— 
to cite only a few: golf, bowling, tennis, 
squash, archery, badminton, skeet 
shooting, skish (a casting game) , swim- 
ming, canoeing, skiing, sailing, and 
fishing and hunting. For games like 
tennis and squash, it is better to play as 
doubles rather than singles, because the 
amount of running is cut down. It is 
good also to play in scoring games 
where good players can team up with 
weaker partners and still have an even 
exciting match, as in golf. Bowling lends 
itself to handicapping so that players of 
differing abilities can team together and 
still have fun. Also, the older person 
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who is an all-around sports enthusiast 
can get a great deal of satisfaction by 
giving advice to promising youngsters 
or by helping to promote and organize 
sports programs in their communities. 

The following list includes games and 
sports which are appropriate for dif- 
ferent age levels. In considering these 
activities, adjustments — merely com- 
mon sense—should be made by older 
people. The exercise should be exhilar- 
ating, not fatiguing. When breathless- 
ness comes, or when resiliency does not 
return the next day, then the program 
should be cut down. Nine holes of golf 
instead of eighteen; a player of less 
skill in tennis for an opponent; a shorter 
walk or a shorter swim! 





Copies of the original radio script and a 
bibliography may be obtained from Dr. 
Mitchell upon request, by writing to. him at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Forty to Fifty Years Fifty to Sixty Years Sixty Years and Over 

Archery Archery Archery 

Badminton, doubles ——_—_ ——— 

Bowling Bowling Bowling 

Calisthenics Calisthenics Calisthenics 

Canoeing Canoeing Canoeing 

Croquet Croquet Croquet 

Curling Curling Curling 

Deck Tennis Deck Tennis Deck Tennis 

Fishing Fishing Fishing 
Bait Casting Bait Casting Bait Casting 
Fly Casting Fly Casting Fly Casting - 
Skish Skish Skish 

Golf Golf Golf 

Handball, doubles ——_—_— — 

Horseshoe Pitching Horseshoe Pitching Horseshoe Pitching 

Hunting Hunting Hunting 

Lawn Bowling Lawn Bowling Lawn Bowling 

Paddleball a 

Paddle Tennis — ——__— 

Riding Ridi Riding 

Roque Roqui Roque 

Rowing Rowing, moderate Rowing, slow 

Sailing Sailing Sailing 

Shooting Shooting Shooting 
Pistol Pistol Pistol 
Rifle Rifle Rifle 
Skeet Skeet Skeet 
Trap Trap Trap 

Shuffleboard Shuffleboard Shuffleboard 

Skating Skating, moderate Skating, mild 

Skiing Skiing, mild — 

Snowshoeing 5 -- 

Sports, vicarious Sports, vicarious Sports, vicarious 
Spectator at games Spectator at games Spectator at games 
Reading sports page Reading sports page Reading sports page 
Listening to radio Listening to radio Listening to radio 
Watching television Watching television Watching television 

Square Dancing Square Dancing Square Dancing 

Squash Racquets Squash Racquets, mild - 

Swimming Swimming Swimming 

Table Tennis Table Tennis Table-Tennis 

Tennis Tennis Tennis 
Singles, moderate Singles, mild Singles, mild 
Doubles, moderate Doubles, mild Doubles, mild 

Volleyball Volleyball Volleyball 

Walking Walking Walking 
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One of contestants warming up his plane for Sunday after- \| () ( () p | d il ( 
noon flying at Municipal Forum. Note cardboard under plane. 


E have found, in Wichita, Kansas, that model flying has 
WV always been popular in the spring and summer months. 
For the last few years, however, we have set up a program 
of model plane flying Sunday afternoons in the Municipal , 
Forum, giving the model builders and flyers an opportunity 
to carry on a year-round program. The indoor flying is 
under the direction of the park board recreation department 
and there is no cost to the model flyers. The winter schedule 
runs through December, January, February and a part of 
March, depending upon weather conditions. 

As to contest rules, we follow mostly those set up by the 
a Academy of Model Aeronautics. Our department is for- 
Beginners’ class in model building, McKinley Park Recreation tunate in that Leo Rutledge, e park board supervisor, has had 
Center, Park board supervisors L. Rutledge and E. McAdams. _ wide experience in model building and flying. He also has 
served on state and national model flying committees. 

The flying isn’t limited to any age group. Several groups 
consist of intermediate and high-school-age boys. In fact, 
the program isn’t limited to boys because we do have girls 
and occasionally women flyers. In several instances entire 
families have competed in the flying contests. 

At present we have no model plane building classes set 
up in the schools, but for several years our department con- 
ducted model building classes in the local high schools and 
intermediate schools. We also set up a class in the boys’ 
detention home. 

Probably one factor in model plane popularity, as far as 
Wichita is concerned, is that we have several small aircraft 
plants along with the large Boeing, Cessna and Beech air- 
craft plants. In 1951 the air force constructed an air base 











One of the gliders constructed in the large downtown craft Mr. Pat Haccerty, the author, is superintendent of rec- 
center operated by the Park Board Recreation Department. reation, Board of Park Commissioners, Wichita, Kansas. 
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. This draws much attention from youngsters on playgrounds. 


% at a 


ing- Goat ‘Round 


Pat Haggerty 


on the outer edge of the city. Air men from the local air base 
have taken an active part in the model plane program, just as 
they have in the various other program activities, athletic 
leagues and tournaments. 

Two outdoor areas have been set up for model plane use. 
One area has lights for night flying. The flying circles have 
been laid out away from picnic grounds and athletic fields. 
lt is very important that model plane flying is not permitted 
in the same area in which softball and baseball are being 
played. It is also necessary to construct a fence barrier to 
prevent spectators from wandering into the flying circle. 

Good supervision is necessary in order to make sure that 
all safety rules are strictly enforced. As model plane flying 
can many times bring complaints from neighborhoods in 
regard to noise, it is important to locate these fields away 
from neighborhood or housing areas. 

In setting up an indoor program in a school gymnasium 
or similar building that has a finished floor, it is important to 
see that oil spots are removed at once. We have found that 
using squares of cardboard under all planes which are 
warming up or being worked upon will serve very satis- 
factorily. Advance planning in setting up the program 
before each meeting will help run the meets off in good order. 
Whether an indoor or outdoor flying contest, it is very im- 
portant to have a good public address system. 

A few years ago one of the local aircraft plants presented 
us with a generous pile of scrap balsa wood. The scraps 
were not large enough to be very useful in craft projects. In 
discussing probable use of the balsa with John Mahan, our 
craft director, he suggested that possibly Leo Rutledge might 
use this balsa wood in the beginners’ model building classes. 

Many of the older groups naturally have gone into the 
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Assisting with line-up at flying contests is res- 
ponsible job. Program unlimited to any age group. 


more advanced model building program. This type of build- 
ing, of course, is rather expensive and the financing is largely 
up to the individual builder. 

Kite flying and construction at the playground each spring 
probably help to interest the younger group in flying; and 
also help to build interest in crafts. We have several large 
scale models that we have used to demonstrate principles of 
flying. You will note that the large kite, twelve feet by 
sixteen feet, as illustrated, will draw a great deal of attention 
from the youngsters on a playground. The making of para- 





Carrier Landing Contest 


Each contestant will be given one hundred points 
before takeoff. 

Twenty points will be deducted if he should touch 
the floor within the first quarter lap of his first lap 
around the circle. 

If contestant should fail to give clear signal before 
attempting to land—his flight will be void and he will 
be given no other chance. 

If engine should die within first five laps because 
of needle valve setting, contestant will automatically 
be given another chance after everyone else has had 
a turn. 

A person in a winning position must have stopped 
his plane on the carrier deck, the motor still running, 
with his arrester hook caught on a hook line. 

Ten points will be deducted for each attempt to 
land which has been preceded by a signal. 

The person with the most points wins. 














chutes, and the dropping of these from kites while in flight 
is also exciting. 

In 1951-52 the craft department distributed two thousand 
sticks for beginning kite builders, most of which are broken 
in practice flying before the regular meets. For several 
years, we have conducted kite tournaments at each of our 
twenty playgrounds. The winners on these playgrounds com- 
pete in a city-wide tournament. 

A few years ago we had several full size gliders con- 
structed in our large downtown craft center. Some of these 
had a wing spread of thirty feet, and were launched at the 





municipal airport. I believe one landed somewhere in Ok- 
lahoma. You will note from the glider picture that it takes 
quite a bit of room to build such projects. For this reason 
we have not encouraged glider construction as part of our 
craft program—because we do not have sufficient space. 

In summing up model plane flying, I would say that it 
is a very fine recreation activity. It also can become a 
hazard and a headache if it isn’t properly regulated and 
supervised. You will reach many individuals through a 
model plane program whom you would probably not reach 
in any other recreation activity. 
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Teen-agers as postal clerks and delivery men operated the Valentine Post Office. 


oo time draws near a special 

holiday, every organization fre- 
quented by children plans a party. but 
what kind? Is it one with the usual 
games, the usual prizes; or is it one 
that’s different and not soon to be for- 
gotten? 

The teen-age club of the Parkland 
Recreation Center, operated by the city 
division of recreation in Louisville, 
Kentucky, recently sponsored a party 
that was different indeed. When the girls 
and boys gathered to discuss plans for 
a Valentine celebration, they hit upon 
the idea of a special delivery Valentine 
mail service, replete with postmaster, 
clerks, and delivery men. 

But, of course, they first had to have 
an office in which to operate. And so a 
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Valentine Post Office 





“contractor” was appointed. Seventeen- 
year-old Cleveland Sheilley, member of 
the club, won the nomination. Setting 
busily about, Cleveland began “bid- 
ding” for materials. First, he procured 
two coca-cola bars; then, old scraps of 
plywood from a near-by lumber yard: 
nails from the crafts chest; and last of 
all, yards of shiny silvered paper. 
Placing the two bars end to end, 
Cleveland formed the counter, fifteen 
feet long, four feet high and two feet 
wide, which served as the foundation. 
Upon this, he constructed a window 
service, replete with slots for mailing. 
To the extreme left of the counter was 
erected a shield, in which two windows 
and two mail slots were cut, for informa- 
tion and incoming mail services. To the 
right side of this section was another 
shield formed by a lattice work of ply- 
wood strips placed over a solid panel 
into which two windows and one slot 


Sherrill T. Becker 


were cut, where outgoing mail was 
handled. And there was a long, open 
counter where the “mailmen” received 
their deliveries. 

The effect was quite realistic. The 
only apparent difference, between this 
and a regular office was the fancy decor 
—the silver paper was used on the front 
of the stand, with gold glittered cupids, 
twisted swirls of red and white crepe 
paper, and a midnight blue background 
ablaze with twinkling red hearts. 

The office was ready; the force 
the job. The postmaster 
“barked” instructions; three girls — 
the clerks — busily sorted, by name, 
nearly four hundred valentines. Some 
they personally delivered through the 
window: most they turned over to 
two little, snappily “chapeaued” mail- 
men who delivered the mail throughout 
the center. 

In the meantime, the eagerly awaiting 
recipients played festive valentine 
games and indulged in refreshments 
of every description. The party was in- 
deed a success, a tribute to the ingenious 
minds of the club members. 

The postal service was so popular that 
the teen-agers are discussing plans to 
set it up many times throughout the 
year when it would be feasible and ap- 
propriate: Easter, when baskets or eggs 
can be delivered in like manner; a group 
birthday celebration when congratula- 
tory cards are in order; maybe even on 
the Fourth of July—to exchange gifts 
such as flags, historical novels, and so 
on. “The entertainment value of the 
project,” said Mrs. Jean Bocko, center 
supervisor, “is priceless, even though 
the cost can be measured in pennies.” 
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Legalized Model Plane Plight 


A e Model airplane flying is 
now legal inside the city lim- 
its of Phoenix, Arizona. At a 
Lo series of neighborhood 
AM: “Know Your City” meetings, 
held by the Pheenls on Council in the spring of 1953, 
one question recurred time and time again: Where can 





youngsters fly their model planes without being run off by 
the police? The council turned over the solution of this 
problem to the parks and recreation department. 

A meeting was called by the recreation division of those 
people who had shown an interest and a desire to see model 
airplane flying in local neighborhoods. This group recom- 
mended that: 

A. A voluntary advisory committee of five members, one 
of them to be a member of the recreation division staff, 
be established by the parks and recreation department to 
work out flying areas and times, and to recommend prac- 
tices and policies for model airplane flying; that the com- 
mittee’s recommendations be submitted to the superin- 
tendent of the parks and recreation department or his agent 
and receive consideration in the same manner as other 
policy matters; that is, they would, if necessary, be referred 
through channels to the city council for final consideration. 
One of the purposes of the committee would be to act as 
liaison between model plane fliers and the public. 

B. The Code of the City of Phoenix be revised or amended 
to permit model planes with internal combustion engines, 
not to exceed thirty-five hundredths cubic inch piston dis- 
placement, to fly on designated areas at designated times 
as regulated by the parks and recreation department. 

Under this plan, the city would be divided into zones 
and model planes would be flown on various areas in each 
zone. This plan would keep model plane flying to a minimum 
on any one area. 


The Phoenix City Council acted rapidly, and amended 
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the Code of the City of Phoenix pertaining to noise under 
prohibitions to read as follows: 

“To discharge into the open air the exhaust of any steam 
engine, stationary internal combustion engine, motor vehicle 
or motorboat engine, except through a muffler or other 
device which will effectively prevent loud or explosive noises 
therefrom, provided, however, that the flying of controlled 
model airplanes, sailing of model boats or racing of model 
automobiles, having internal combustion engines not to 
exceed thirty-five hundredths cubic inch piston displacement, 
when used in the pursuit of a recreation hobby and at 
such locations as are under the jurisdiction or control of the 
Parks, Playgrounds and Recreational Board of the City 
of Phoenix, and only at such times as may be designated 
by the parks department shall not be deemed to be within 
the provisions of this ordinance.” 

As soon as flying was legalized, the Model Airplane Ad- 
visory Committee of five members began to act. They set 
up an all-city flying date, a time when model airplane en- 
thusiasts from all over the city could gather together at one 
area, not only to fly planes but also to secure first-hand 
information concerning the new law pertaining to model 
plane flight. As a result of this first of all-city flying events, 
three local areas were opened to model plane flying. 

Forms are used by the parks and recreation department 
in establishing flying areas and times. These are filled out 
by model plane enthusiasts—three fliers’ names are required 
in order to establish a new flying area. The first three areas 
opened happened to be school playgrounds. The Model 
Airplane Committee approved the times requested by the 
model airplane fliers with certain reservations. One request 
came in to fly every night in the week at a certain schoo! 
ground. However, the committee felt that the flying should 
be restricted in local neighborhoods so that the folks living 
around the area would not be annoyed by the noise of the 
small motors. The committee cut down on the time for 
flying and established a twice-a-month schedule. On one 
area, flying time is the second and fourth Wednesday from 
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5:00 p.m. until dark. On another area, flying time is the 
first and third Friday, from 4:00 P.M. until dark. On 
another area, which is a bit isolated, flying is permitted 
every week on Saturday afternoon. Before flying can be 
done on a school area, and after approval of the Model 
Airplane Advisory Committee, a member of the parks and 
recreation department staff consults with school officials and 
secures clearance from the schools. 

As soon as a flying area is approved, model plane hobby- 
ists who have requested flying time are given about one 
hundred copies of a letter which goes “To Our Neighbors.” 
This letter is an introduction to the people around the 
flying area, and reads in part: “We, your model airplane 
flying neighbors, and our advisory committee, want you 
to know the need and the good of the recreation hobby of 
flying model airplanes. 

“Model airplane building and flying is the number one 
hobby in the nation. One of the assets of this hobby is that 
it brings youngsters and adults together in a common en- 
deavor. The value of model flying has long been known by 
the training divisions of our army and navy who sponsor 
model airplane clubs and regional and national model 
airplane competitions. 

“‘We realize that the noise of these small motors is some- 
times annoying; therefore, we plan on using any single 
area as sparingly as possible. 

“The advisory committee was formed to act as the liaison 


agent between the public and the model fliers. Any problems, 
questions, or information concerning flying on these parks 
and playgrounds may be referred to any member of this 
committee.” The five committee members and their tele- 
phone numbers are listed and at the bottom of the page is 
this notation: “We invite you to drop over and watch the 
flying. It is really quite an art.” 

We have run into one problem: after flying was authorized 
on one playground, the youngsters felt they could fly at any 
time on that area. They began turning out at eight in the 
morning—flying all day and into the evening. Model air- 
plane committee members visited the area, talked to the 
boys and enlisted their cooperation. Now, model airplane 
flying is restricted to the times established by the committee. 

The future of this program looks bright. All complaints 
against model plane flying will be handled by the Model 
Plane Advisory Committee. A group of adults and young- 
sters will visit people who have complaints to make and will 
attempt to convince them of the value of the activity. 

Model airplane building and flying, according to a recent 
survey of more than 11,500 hobby shops, department stores 
and hobby magazine publishers, is the number one hobby 
in the United States today. Our army and navy need good 
qualified pilots, engineers, and other aeronautical personnel. 
One of the ways recreation departments can help the armed 
forces prepare recruits is to make available model airplane 
flying in their communities. 


Our talent file is a stack of three- by 
five-inch cards kept in a small case on 
my desk. It contains the names of people 
who can speak, act, sing, dance, lead 
games, contests, officiate, lead singing, 
conduct dance bands, do magic, or 
assist in any kind of social event; and 
it is for the community to use. It is a 
handy reference when program chair- 
men of service clubs, PTA’s, Scout 
troops or 4-H clubs call on me for help. 
It is part of our community service. 

We built up our talent file by talking 
with everyone with whom we came into 
contact, asking each person if he would 
like to be placed in it. Some people per- 
form for a fee, but about ninety per cent 
just like to do it for fun. Through the 
personal contacts made in my role of 
party leader, entertainer and song 
leader I have the opportunity to talk to 
many folks, and each year many names 
are added to the talent file. It, of course, 
contains the names of the folks to con- 
tact at the high school, the dance 
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studios, the music teachers in town and 
the various departments at Kansas 
State College—such as the radio station, 
the dramatic, music and physical educa- 
tion departments. 

Every town is full of talent that is 
often overlooked because no one has 
taken the trouble to assemble informa- 
tion about it. As a result, one sees the 
same array of talent time after time, and 
certain other people miss the oppor- 
tunity of performing at all. 

It has been my effort to get people to 
get out and perform. The teachers of 
the schools and college have the same 
idea, and, as a result, we are constantly 
running into new talent. The music and 
dancing teachers are more than anxious 
to show off their students, and get in 
touch with me from time to time. 

Our party service consists of litera- 
ture, advice and supplies. Our literature, 
of course, consists of all of the manuals 
put out by the National Recreation As- 
sociation. In addition we have our own 


party guides, which we publish and dis- 
tribute through the mail and at the 
public library. We assist anyone to 
plan a party, dance, banquet or social. 
Our supplies consist of game kits, 
movies, projectors, public address sys- 
tems, records for square dancing, social 
dancing or entertainment, phonographs, 
rule books and flags. In our party game 
kit we have twenty party games such as 
rook, flinch, canasta, bridge, cribbage 
boards, checkers dominoes, bingo, 
monopoly, and so on. A merchant sup- 
plies us with free playing cards, which 
have his advertisement on the back. 
We have made an effort during the 
past two years to emphasize the import- 
ance of home play, neighborhood 
parties, and social occasions for small 
groups. We keep the favorite slogan of 
the National Recreation Association, 
“The Family That Plays Together Stays 
Together,” constantly before them.— 
FRANK J. ANNEBERG, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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Recreation For The Pre-School Child 


ipo little has been written or said about recreation for 
the pre-school child in comparison with the other age 
levels. Yet this is the time when desirable recreational atti- 
tudes may be developed which will have a carry-over value 
all through life. Who should assume responsibility for the 
recreation of this age group? The school? The home? The 
public recreation department? 

In Brookline, Massachusetts, the public recreation depart- 





No child is forced to join activities. 


The learning stage. 


ment has done a great deal toward meeting the needs of this 
young age-group. In this article, we shall refer to the pre- 
school child as the four-year-old. He runs and climbs and 
jumps fairly well. He can ride a tricycle, drive a wagon, 
manipulate a sled. He knows how to cut on a straight line, 
can pile blocks into somewhat complex structures. He can 
draw fairly well. His vocabulary is composed of approxi- 
mately 1,500 words. There is a great desire for group 
approval and tendencies, in some, to exclude others from 
their play. 

The Brookline Recreation Department has established five 
Morning Play Groups, in their recreation buildings, for 
children of this age. Each group consists of twenty-five 
boys and girls. They meet Monday through Friday from 
9:00 A.M. to 12:00 M., October through May. 

Registration is held during the summer months and is 
open to any child from three years and nine months to four 
years and nine months as of October 1, regardless of finan- 
cial background. The oldest one hundred and twenty-five are 
accepted each year, provided they are in normal health both 
physically and mentally. 

\ typical daily program includes the following: 
|. Morning Health Inspection. This includes an examination 
of the throat, eyes, nose, ears, skin and hair of each child 
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before he is allowed to join the rest of the group. All chil- 
dren who do not pass the inspection are excluded from the 
group and their parents are notified. 

2. Outdoor Play. When weather permits, a period of play 
is spent out of doors each day. Swings, slides, jungle-gyms, 
seesaws, sandboxes, tricycles, shovels, pails, trucks, carts 
and toy houses are available. 

3. Indoor Free Play. A major portion of the program is 
set aside for free play. This provides an ideal learning situa- 
tion in which the children may choose their own activities 
and, in the meantime, are broadening their experiences and 
acquiring new skills. Puzzles, beads, storybooks, clay, paint- 
ing materials, climbing apparatus, trucks, tricycles, carts, 
dolls, dolls’ beds, and other toys are available. 

4. Organized Activity. This forms only a small portion of 
the program—fifteen to twenty minutes. It teaches the child 
the first rules of adjustment to more formal requirements. 
The learning situation is also stimulated. No child is forced 
to join the group activities or to stay if he prefers not 
to do so. 

5. Rest Period. Each child has a short rest, usually from 
seven to fifteen minutes, depending on the need. He brings 
his own blanket for this period. 

6. Other Phases. The program includes storytelling, story- 
plays, rhythms, coat-room routine, toilet routine, and 
seasonal parties. 

In regard to the staff, the instructor is undoubtedly the 
most important single factor in the success of such a pro- 
gram. It is she who creates a good or poor play environment 
and directs or encourages the play in worthwhile directions; 
she must be able to control the organized play period and 
have deep understanding of the children. 

In Brookline, the women recreation leaders are directly 
in charge of these groups. They are trained leaders who 
have had courses in health, psychology, methods of teach- 
ing, and so on. In-service training is conducted through 
workshops, lectures, and demonstrations. The whole pro- 
gram is coordinated through the director of recreation and 
the supervisor, who organize the program, arrange for staff 
meetings, lectures and workshops. Constant improvement of 
instruction is emphasized. Assisting the recreation leaders 
are practice teachers from local colleges; also, each parent 
is asked to spend one day a month with the instructor. 
Through this, the parents gain a deep understanding of 
their children. 

Such a program can be operated with very little outlay 
of money. Is it worthwhile? Definitely. As Johnny, with a 
big smile, said to his mother when she ealled for him, 


“Gee Mom, I had a lot of fun!” 
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Norma Stahl interviews Virginia Tanner, Director 
of the Children’s Dance Theater of Salt Lake City. 





hein aia little girls danced goodnight and the curtain 
came down on the Jacob’s Pillow performance of the 
Children’s Dance Theater. There was a second’s hush and 
then the applause and bravos broke out. The audience, con- 
sisting almost entirely of dance professionals, rose in a body 
at the first curtain call. Many of them were in tears. Two 
noted choreographers rushed backstage to embrace the 
performers. A once-in-a-lifetime experience had occurred 
and dance history was made. 

Yet all that had happened on that July nineteenth evening 
was that twenty-two youngsters from Salt Lake City had 
danced the simple things they knew about: the patterns of 
whirlpools they had seen under Niagara Falls on the trip 
east; some childish nightmares about a dress caught in a 
door; a clock ticking in an empty room; an anaesthetic that 
made a tone resound; a goodnight dance in which, dressed 
in white nightgowns, they asked blessing for tiny things 
of the wilderness, while at the back of the open stage fire- 
flies flickered in the summer evening. 

Behind the magic of this night’s performance was the 
week-long bus odyssey which brought Virginia Tanner, 
her dancing children and their mothers from Salt Lake City, 
starting at six A.M. on July eleventh. The spirit of good 
trouping and amiability that marked the trip had a lot to do 
with love of dance and a lot to do with Mormon ideals. 
Cooperation was no new experience for these childrén and 
their accompanying mothers. Along the way the group 
sang Mormon hymns, sewed costumes, stopped wherever 
possible in state park grounds to limber up bus-cramped 
muscles, and visited shrines that marked the long trek of 
their Mormon forefathers out to the home these new pio- 
neers had left. When they descended en masse at restaurants, 
all ordered the same thing to help out the cooks and waiters. 
Each child—some of them as young as eight—received a 
twenty-dollar bill every five days from which she had to 
budget food expenses. The budgeting went so well that there 
was enough left for extra treats like the visit to Niagara Falls 
and a trip around Chicago. 

What the enthralled audience could not see were the 
months of planning, the ingenuity and love by which children 
and adults raised the money to make that appearance pos- 
sible. The children were responsible for earning one hun- 
dred dollars apiece for the fund. They dressed dolls, gave 
musicals, and ran, with their mothers, possibly more rum- 
mage sales and raffles than Salt Lake ever hopes to see again. 
Mothers and grandmothers gave steak dinners and charged 
admissiog. Fathers got after the business firms. The Church 
of the Latter Day Saints donated a sum, as did the mayor 
and other city officials. An addition of eight hundred dol- 
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lars was gained from the sale of “Ginny” dolls, dressed in 
white nightshirts and named after the children’s pet name 
for their teacher, “Miss Ginny.” Of the three hundred pupils 
taught by Virginia Tanner, only the twenty-two best and 
most gifted were selected to make the trip. But the three 
hundred, along with their parents, worked as one. Finally 
the job was accomplished. The sum of $7,500 was earned to 
sponsor the march on the two New England dance festivals, 
the one at Jacobs’ Pillow, the other at Connecticut College, 
to which the group had been invited. After the lecture 
demonstration on July nineteenth at the Pillow, the Chil- 
dren’s Dance Theater proceeded to New London for a per- 
formance there on July twenty-seventh. The invitation had 
come as a result of the appearance of the group at the Perry- 
Mansfield School in Colorado last year and the word which 
had spread that here was something that the East could well 
look into. 

Behind the magic too, indeed, at its source, was another 
kind of magic. It was contained in the presence of the tall, 
soft-spoken young woman who for over ten years has been 
teaching children to dance at the McCune School of Music 
in Salt Lake City. “Helping” children to dance might be a 
better way of putting it. For Virginia Tanner imposes no 
rules, makes no fetish of any system other than that of 
developing good strong bodies and the child’s own spirit. 
Though she is always eager to find what she calls “the child 
born sensitive to movement and creative energy,” she helps 
to release, in each of her children, the individual capacity 
for self-expression. By sticking to what the child has felt and 
understands, by gentle suggestions and hints which quickly 
point out to the child what is best in her own improvisations, 
by being patient and waiting for the right moment, she draws 
out what the child has to give. All the compositions which 
the children do are created in this fashion. 

Making an expressive movement with a slender hand, she 
says, “When they are ready, they reach into their souls to 
find dance.” 

As for technique, “Here are some shiny copper pennies,” 
she says to the children. “In front of you, to the side and 
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in back. See if you can touch them with your toes.” Little 
legs shoot out, straight as ramrods, tiny arches curve, toes in 
a perfect point. If there is jumping or leaping to be done, 
then they must pluck the cherries from the highest bough. 
Imaginations are kindled and technique is acquired through 
the child’s own desire to reach the imaginative goals that 
are set. This is an attempt to teach technique creatively, not 
to develop professional dancers in any one style. At present. 
Lew Christensen, teaching ballet at the University of Utah, 
has ten students trained by Miss Tanner. Others of the chil- 
dren who go on to train for professional careers find them- 
selves well-equipped with the fundamentals that prepare 
them for any style of dance. 

Miss Tanner’s pupils at the school range in age from 
three to eighteen, and she of course adjusts her approach 
to the needs of each age. For the talented older girls, who 
have been with her at least six years for example, there is also 
the teacher-training program, from which they go on to be- 
come demonstrators for her classes. She has three such 
young student-teachers at present. The students who have all 
their dance classes after regular school hours, meet for two 
one-and-a-half-hour classes each week. The younger pupils 
have two one-hour sessions. 


Miss Tanner discovered dance early and discovered, also, 


some of its evil practices which nearly robbed her of the 





Virginia Tanner and her youngsters from the Children’s 
Dance Theater in an imaginative number danced on TV show. 


career for which she seemed suited since babyhood. As she 
loved to dance, her parents enrolled her when she was six 
at a dance studio where a rigid technique was imposed on 
even the tiniest pupils. Virginia ended the first day in tears 
and never wanted to see another dance class. The memory 
of a harsh discipline which killed the joy she felt when 
dancing by herself stayed with her, and in fact she did not 
again enter a dance studio until she was eighteen. This was 
in Washington, D. C., where she studied with Evelyn Davis, 
who specialized in the teaching of children and incorporated 
into her work “a soul-giving thing” which young Virginia 
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was looking for. This was her first formal training. 

After that, she was back at the University of Utah to get 
her degree. There, she says, dance was “still in the scarf- 
and balloon-throwing era.” The closest Virginia could get 
to what she wanted was by taking a physical education 
major. In 1939, she heard that the Humphrey-Weidman 
group was touring. How wonderful it would be, she felt, to 
invite them to Salt Lake City! She rushed around to various 
civic groups and culture clubs. No one saw the point. In 
the end, Virginia decided there was only one thing to do. 
She would sponsor the recital herself. She rented a hall, got 
out publicity, had tickets and programs printed and sold 
$1,500 worth of tickets. Salt Lake City saw its first modern 
dance recital. So impressed was Doris Humphrey with this 
young, dance-hungry impressario, that she offered her a 
scholarship in New York. The next fall Virginia was hard at 
work in the Humphrey studio. 

Now she was on the right path and knew it. There were 
to be no more detours. She would help children to discover 
dance. 

She began her classes at the McCune School of Music out 
of which grew the Children’s Dance Theater. At the same 
time she began the practice of ever so often coming back 
east to study. But she emphasizes that this study is for 
herself. She does not keep coming back so that she can 
teach her children the latest things from New York. She is 
free from that erroneous modesty carried about by a number 
of teachers who regard themselves as nothing but empty 
vessels to be filled at the founts of professional studios, 
thence to be rushed back to the hinterlands without spilling 
a drop and dumped over the parched heads of their students. 

She has grown with the school. She likes to recall how 
at the beginning she gave classes consisting of forty-five 
minutes of improvisations and fifteen of technique. Now the 
proportions are reversed and the major part of the class is 
devoted to the creative approach she has developed to teach 
technique. ‘ 

Miss Tanner is very positive when the speaks of dance 
as a spiritual experience second only to a religious experi- 
ence. She believes, in fact, that the church and the dance 
class supplement each other. As she sees it, the dance is a 
kind of faith. The deeper the faith of the child in what she 
is dancing, the deeper will be the spiritual response. It is 
because children are so eminently capable of faith, and also 
because Miss Tanner has managed to remember “why it 
was she started to dance,” that the Children’s Dance Theater 
has been possible. 

One small incident takes its place beside what will surely 
become a great legendary dance event at Jacob’s Pillow. 
When the “bravos” began to thunder down, one little girl 
who had never before been far from home, and who was 
quite unaware of her power to make a magic world for 
adults, touched “Miss Ginny’s” arm. “Why are they calling 
‘Provo’?” she asked. “Bravo” was a word unknown to her, 
and ‘Provo’ is a neighbor town to Salt Lake City. The little 
girl knew a lot more about Provo than about what happens 
when an audience of professionals breaks down and cheers. 





Reprinted with permission from Dance Magazine. 
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eee has brought the ballet into the home, and every 
little girl at some time or other visualizes herself as a bal- 
lerina, floating over the stage in a tou-tou or cloud of chiffon. 
In many cases the embryo ballerina high-pressures her par- 
ents for ballet lessons. However, ballet dancing is a skill and 
requires many hours of practice, just as learning to play 
the piano or acquiring any of the sports skills. Within a short 
time many children lose interest in the dance because of 
the constant repetition and monotony of learning steps and 
exercises. 

Usually the desire for lessons comes between the ages of 
five to nine years. Any child who so wishes, boy or girl, 
should be given the opportunity to explore the field of the 
dance. It should be a pleasant experience that teaches him 
something about the ballet, the fundamentals of movement 
and rhythm and gives him a chance for self-expression. Some 
children are able to express themselves through speech, but 
most children can do so only through action. Here we have 
a field that covers many facets of recreation—dancing, 
rhythms, creative activity, music and socialization. 

At the Bergen Street School Community Center, Newark, 
New Jersey, there has been a demand for ballet classes for 
the past four years. Previously the requests were for tap 
and folk dancing. It was realized that the center could not 
meet the requirements of the typical ballet class. Nor did 
we care to do so. Our facilities consist of one very small 


gymnasium, irregular in shape. As there is no piano, a record | 


player is used. The first two years of classes were experi- 
mental to a certain degree, the teacher trying out the classic 
ballet, modern ballet and rhythmics to find the medium best 
suited for a playground program. At the start of the third 
year we knew what we wanted the child to experience and 
also what the child really enjoyed. We were able to set up 
these objectives. To give to every child: 

1. The experience of the joy of expression through 


movement. 





Miss STERN, recreation teacher, Bergen Street School, is 
summer field supervisor of recreation, Newark, New Jersey. 
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An Indoor Playground Activity for Children. 


creative 


ballet 


Carolyn K. Stern 


2. An understanding and appreciation of ballet as an art 
form. 

3. Ability to express ideas in this form and to interpret 
one’s own thoughts and feelings. 





Every little girl longs to be ballerina, increasingly demands 
ballet classes. Above, tots in a YWCA class, Osaka, Japan. 


4. Knowledge of all the different ways in which the body 
can move. 

5. Opportunity to develop a sense of rhythmic accuracy. 
6. Knowledge of some of the fundamental ballet steps and 
their names. 

7. Opportunity for socialization within the group. 

In October, 1952, eighty little girls, between the ages of 
seven and ten years, reported to the gymnasium for their 
first lesson. Sixty of them remained until the closing of class 
at the end of April, which is a fairly good indication that they 
enjoyed the lessons and felt that they were learning to dance. 
The group was divided into two classes, meeting on different 
days, because of the inadequate size of the gymnasium. For 
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the same reason, only girls were enrolled, and the age classi- 
fication was enforced. Every effort was made to keep fast 
learners in one group. Age is not necessarily the criteria for 
the grouping, as some ten-year-olds learn no faster than 
eight-year-olds and vice versa. Lessons are free, no costume 
is required. Everyone dances barefooted, some of the chil- 
dren wear playsuits or shorts and blouses, while just a few 
have leotards. Some just wear their school clothing. No 
visitors are allowed except the few mothers who call for 
their children. Incidentally, these mothers operate the record 
player, take an active part in party preparation and program, 
assist the children to change their clothes and help in many 
other ways. 

The recordings we use are Freda Miller’s Album Number 
1, Accompaniment for Dance Technique, and Album Num- 
ber 4, Music for Rhythms and Dance; also, RCA Victor Al- 
bum Number 5, Rhythmic Activities. There are many other 
recordings that may be used; however, recordings are ex- 
pensive and the Freda Miller albums offer more variety and 
are better suited for this type of activity than others that 
we have heard. They can be ordered from her at 8 Tudor 
City Place, New York City. 

A typical lesson begins with about ten minutes of simple 
limbering exercises. Most of these are done either sitting 
or lying on the floor and are patterned after modern ballet 
techniques but adapted for the use of this particular age 
group. We do not emphasize differentiating between right 
or left foot or hand and take very little time for individual 
correction. There is almost constant general correction or 
reminders during the exercise to straighten up or point the 
toe or straighten the knee; but never does correction slow 
up the lesson so that any child loses interest. By the end of 
the season most of the children have developed fairly good 
techniques. No exercise is continued for a duration so long 
as to tire the child. These limbering exercises include many 
non-locomotor movements—bending, stretching, pushing. 
pulling, turning, twisting, swaying, swinging, striking, 
dodging, shaking, vibrating, rising and falling. 

The limbering exercises are followed by locomotor activ- 
ities—walking, running, skipping, sliding, jumping, hop- 
ping, leaping and galloping. The rhythm is clapped out until 
it is learned, then all can enter the activity in a spirit of 
play: we gallop like horses with “Hi-Ho Silver” resounding 
throughout the gym, we jump like a bouncing ball and have 
other similar activities. After this period we listen to a 
recording and the children are asked, “What can you do 
to this music?” Then they demonstrate whatever locomotor 
or non-locomotor activity is fitting for that particular record- 
ing. Or we might ask, “How does this music make you feel?” 
They will respond by saying, “Happy,” “Gay,” “Sad,” 
“Mad,” “Tired” or whatever emotion or feeling the music 
has suggested to them. Then we act or “dance” the theme. 
The lesson usually ends with an activity that includes jump- 
ing or leaping or combinations of these, and every little girl 
says goodnight to the instructor with a curtsy in traditional 
ballet style. 

No dance steps are taught until five or six months after 
the lessons have started, yet the children feel that they are 
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learning to dance right from the start and are able to express 
themselves through rhythmic activity within a very short 
time. The first week in December the teacher announced 
a joint Christmas party of both ballet classes, to be held 
just before the closing of school for the Christmas holiday. 
Each class was to make up a dance as part of the entertain- 
ment. This was accomplished by playing several appropriate, 
seasonal recordings for them. They were asked to think of 
a Christmas story that they could tell by “dancing it out” 
to any of the recordings. There were a few suggestions the 
first week and by the following week almost every child had 
some suggestion. In one class the story the children liked 
best was that of the first snowflake of the season that came 
down from heaven and fell into a puddle of muddy water. 
The other snowflakes saw the plight of the first flake and 
followed it down until there was no longer a puddle, just 
clean snow. Here was a simple theme, of their own devising, 
within their understanding, which they could and did inter- 
pret for their own enjoyment and that of the other class. 


In March the children made up their own ballet. We all 
talked about it, and decided to take a week to think it over. 
At the end of the week, the children all discussed their 
ideas, and a little nine-year-old brought in a complete 
original story she had thought up for the ballet. She told 
it to the group, and they unanimously and enthusiastically 
accepted it. And so the ballet “Springtime” was born. The 
ballet was presented at the closing party the end of April. 
Parents, brothers and sisters were invited, and there was 
no admission fee, just a ten-cent charge for ice cream for 
those who cared for it. The mothers contributed cake and 
cookies. Each class was responsible for certain parts of the 
ballet, the children making up or interpreting the action 
throughout, with the exception of the finale, which was 
danced by all in true classical manner. The children watch 
ballet on television at home and get some idea of inter- 
pretation from this medium. However, it was observed that 
those things they noticed and incorporated from television 
were, to a great extent, similar or the same activities or 
steps that they had learned in class. This shows that not 
only have they learned to appreciate and understand ballet 
on television, but that television has helped them to express 
themselves through the dance. 


The teacher does help to put the dances together, as there 
are many ideas and suggestions from the group. Occasionally 
there are no ideas or interpretations forthcoming, then the 
teacher works with the children from what they know, 
helping them to think of things or people or activities that 
they have observed, until they are able to bring about a 
solution of their problem. 


The costumes worn for the ballet party were very simple. 
For instance, those girls who were flowers wore pastel sum- 
mer dresses and crepe paper hats made to resemble a flower. 
The butterflies wore bathing suits or leotards and paper- 
muslin wings with the design applied with crayon. The cos- 
tumes were made by older children in the playground craft 
groups. All the participants enjoyed the experience. They 
had fun in their own share of the endeavor and in observing 
the efforts of the other groups. 
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it is a simple matter to present a ballet of this type. There 
are no long rehearsals necessary. Each group learns its 
own part of the ballet during regular class time, after the 
routine lesson. The few soloists work out their parts in other 
than class time and only one rehearsal for the entire group 
is held. 

There are many advantages in this kind of creative 
rhythmic activity in a playground program. Large classes 
can be accommodated and the interest of most of the children 
can be held. The teacher need not be highly skilled or trained 
in any field of the dance. Any physical-education major. 
or someone who knows a little about ballet and rhythmic 
activity, can teach a class of this sort. There are no expenses 
for this activity except for the recordings. At our play- 
ground, the teacher is a regular staff member. With rhythms 
or dance classes of this type one has a great deal of material 


“We Participate 


Anyone working in recreation is faced with the problem 
of getting to the public—letting people know that your 
program includes them, and making them aware that it 
affords pleasure, relaxation, and education. In most recrea- 
tion activities, nationwide, it’s a policy to register those who 
participate in any phase of the program or share in the 
use of public or private facilities. These people form an 
excellent base for broadening the understanding of specific 
activities as well as the over-all program. 

In Brookfield, Illinois—voted one of America’s ten out- 
standing cities in 1952—this problem of publicity was con- 
sidered by the recreation department. It occurred to us that 
something was needed to stimulate questions about recrea- 
tion—something not normally included in standard forms 
of publicity such as printed program schedules, newspaper 
articles, or special bulletins. Rather than something to be 
worn, a decalcomania which can be mounted on the family 
automobile windshield, on a window of the home, or count- 
less other places, was designed. 

The decal is simple but carries a message. It is in the 
form of a circle three and a half inches in diameter. Cir- 
cumscribing the upper half of the circle is “WE PARTICIPATE 
IN” in black lettering; the word “RECREATION,” in bold blue 
letters, runs horizontally through the center; and the words 
“IN BROOKFIELD,” in black letters, complete the lower half 
of the circle. A blue silhouette figure is used in the center 
above the word “recreation.” (Our figure is a swimmer 
because Brookfield has a year-round swimming program; 
however, any figure or design relating to the local over-all 





Mr. RapDKk& is the recreation superintendent, Village of 
Brookfield, Cook County, Illinois. 
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for a playground show. With very little preparation and 
few rehearsals, these children can make up a dance or ballet 
that has meaning to them and to the audience. Furthermore, 
the dance can take the theme of any type of show the play- 
ground is presenting. 

The value of these dance lessons to the child is obvious 
to the parents. The comments most frequently made are to 
the effect that the child has gained poise and self-assurance, 
that she can mingle and féel at home with groups of children, 
either friends pr strangers, and that an interest has been 
aroused in the other arts. Here is an activity that aids in the 
development of the total personality and helps the child to 
arrive at his fullest growth—physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally—through increased body coordination and skills. 
a greater appreciation of the arts, and through the joy of 
expression through movement. 


in Reereation”’ 


William H. Radke 


program would be suitable.) The background is white, and 
the whole decal is set off by a bright red border. 

Decals have several advantages: mounted on glass, they 
will last for two years; they are bright, colorful, and inoffen- 
sive; they are most economical when purchased in amounts 
of a thousand or more. The first thousand should cost about 
sixty to seventy dollars, including the art work which the 
firm will do for you at your direction and approval. After 
that, if you can use more decals, they become progressively 
less expensive as no art work is necessary on the reorder. 
However, seven cents each is not a high price to pay in 
order to bring recreation before the eyes and into the 
thoughts of so many people. 

What good does a decal do? Well, we all like to be mem- 
bers of something or other; we are gregarious by nature. 
The decal distinguishes us as one of a special group. Since 
the recreation participant knows all about the phase in which 
he is active, he is eloquent when his neighbor asks what 
that “recreation thing” stands for; he begins by telling about 
his pet activity. His neighbor may be interested, but per- 
haps doesn’t care for this particular project, so asks what 
else is doing in local recreation. Chances are the recreation 
advertiser can give him some additional information and 
refers the questioner to the recreation office for more detail. 
There, you see, is real word of mouth advertising arising 
from this decal. 

Do the people like them? They certainly do. They display 
them proudly and are disappointed if they are inadvertently 
omitted when the decals are distributed; so from our point- 
of-view they are both effective and inexpensive publicity. 
Their use adds to the local color and is a good interest 
stimulator. 
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Not long ago, we were lucky enough to have several of 
our training specialists spend a few days in the office. 
We shop-talked, of course, and out came some examples of 
unusual accidents, or disagreeable incidents, that had taught 
them a lesson. We thought you might like to hear about 
them, so that you can profit by their experience. Discuss 
them in staff meeting. Use them in your in-service training 


program. 


|. Relays Indoors. A play leader was conducting a relay 
and didn’t notice that the baseline was too close to the wall. 
A little girl came dashing across, couldn’t stop, put out her 
hands to keep from hitting the wall—and broke both wrists. 
Remedy: Always be sure that any baseline is far enough 
away from a wall to allow the player to slow down. This 
would hold true of trees, posts, and so on, out of doors. 
2. Indoor Games. Many indoor gyms or rooms have 
posts, either round or square. Both are dangerous, par- 
ticularly the square ones. In playing active games in such 
an area, shins, noses, hands and feet have been cut or 
bruised by running into these posts. (Could be trees out- 
doors. ) 

Remedy: Try to get posts covered with padded canvas. If 
you don’t see the room ahead of time, and find these posts 
uncovered, have three or four people stand around the 
posts while the game is going on. 

3. Broken Glasses. 

a) The group wanted to play Arches (the mixer in which 
several couples form arches and at a signal lower their 
arms to catch others passing through, who then form arches, 
until no one is left.) One man’s glasses fell off and were 
broken as he bent to go under the arch. 

Remedy: Always look around the group to see who're 
wearing glasses, and use those people to form the first 
arches. 

b) A boy in a volleyball game took off his glasses, put them 
on the sideline—and the ball hit and broke them. 
Remedy: Always warn players to put their glasses in the 
case, or give them to someone to hold. 

c) A man in a grand march stuck his glasses in his breast- 
pocket. In bending over to go under an arch, the glasses 
dropped out of his pocket and were broken. 

Remedy: Warn men to put glasses in case, and case in side 
coat pocket; women to put glasses in case in handbag—or 
give to a spectator to hold. 

4. Square Dance Slip-Up. A girl sprained her ankle by 
slipping on the floor while square dancing. 

Remedy: Never square dance or lead games on a waxed 
floor without precautions. If you can, make sure ahead of 
time that the floor is not waxed. If it has been waxed, make 
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From Bitter Experience ... 


the group take off their shoes. Bare feet are even better 
than stocking feet. 

5. Break-Through Games. In Red Rover, one team of 
young recreation leaders had been reduced to two players. 
They called the name of one of the opposing players; and 
that young girl came dashing across, eager to break through 
and win the game for her side. The two players holding 
hands had braced themselves so well that when the girl hit 
their arms they were thrown together, their heads hit, and 
they were both knocked unconscious. 

Remedy: Make the rule that a team in such a game wins 
when the opposing team has been reduced to three or four 
players. 

6. Evade Ball. 
members of one team run in turn between the other two 
teams from a fixed line, up to and around some point, 
while the members of the other two teams attempt to throw 
a ball that will hit the runner before he gets back to his line 
for a point.) A player turned his head to see where the ball 
was, and consequently veered left, running headlong into 
the next player on his side who had started to run. Both 


(The game requiring three teams. The 


players were knocked out. 

Remedy: Draw a line across the starting line. Require the 
runner to stay to his own right in returning, and the team 
to stay right of this dividing line in starting. 

7. Chasing and Line Games. In games like Snatch The 
Handkerchief and Slap Tag, the player often snatches or 
slaps and then attempts to run backwards. When tagged, 
he can fall backwards very easily and get hurt seriously. 
Remedy: Always explain, demonstrate and require the 
player to approach sideways, so that one foot will be behind 
him to act as a pivot. The player can then turn and run for- 
ward. If he is tagged and should fall, a forward fall is not 
as dangerous as a backward fall—and there’s much less 
chance of falling. 

8. Mousetrap. (Mousetrap is an adaptation of Arches, 
used for small children. Those forming the arches are the 
traps; the others are the Mice. At the word “Snap!”, those 
forming the arches try to catch the others in the trap.) Small 
children, in their excitement, tend to push those ahead of 
them in the line, sometimes causing a fall. 

Remedy: Explain that every mouse has a tail. Each child 
joins his hands behind his back to form the tail. This pre- 
vents pushing and shoving. 

9. Microphones. In playing games or dancing, players or 
dancers often stumble over the extension cords, sometimes 
falling or causing the mike to fall. 

Remedy: Put the mike as near a wall as possible, and see 
that a row of chairs is set in front of it. 
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How To Do lt! by Bonk Cffejplas 














Note: /f tooling leather 1s used design can be fooled on face of bilffold. 














One Piece BittFoLtp 


MATERIALS 


|.Leather ~ calf, steer hide. shoe leather 
2.Scissors,Ruler, Razor Blade . 


|.Make cardboard pattern (see diagram A). 
2. lrace pattern on leather and cuf ouf. 
3. Fold (see dotted lines on diagram A). 

4. Fasten by putting arrow points thru slots. 
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Hobo Convention 


Parties 


Singing Finale 


A final feature was the appearance 
of a Hobo Rambler who happened to 
be passing by (he actually was 


groomed in advance for his task and 





e0@5 


n was not personally acquainted with 






members of this particular group) . His 
pleasant and soothing voice, with 
ukelele accompaniment, provided the group with refreshing song 
leadership. To the tunes of “We’re On the Upward Trail” and “Good- 
night Ladies,” our Hobo Convention drew to a close until another 


year. 





Two More Games 


PENNY-PENDULUM RACE. Mark off a_ fifteen-foot 
straight course on the floor and provide a penny and a metal 
washer or bolt tied to a piece of string for each racer. Each 
player moves his penny forward along the course by hitting 
it with the bolt—which is manipulated by holding the end 


of the string and swinging it like a pendulum. 


—<>—_ 


TIE AND NEEDLE QUICKIE. Neckties, needles and 
thread are the props for this game played with mixed couples. 
The man threads the needle while the woman ties the tie on 


him. First couple finished wins. 
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Part II of “Choral Speaking” will appear in next month’s Recipes 


for Fun. 
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Reeipes for Fun 


HOBO 
CONVENTION 


LaVerne R. and Frederick M. Chapman 


LET’S GO TO A HOBO CONVENTION! 
Have you been slumming or bumming lately! 
Do you remember the song, “Hallelujah, I’m 


A Bum?” 

We sponsored a “convention of hoboes” 
which featured our friends and neighbors 
dressed like tramps. Each of the couples con- 
tributed a dollar to the “kitty” with proceeds 
going to our local church. 


Invitations and Decorations 

Invitations were roughly fashioned out of cut-out-newspaper letters 
pasted on postcards. Decorations for the hobo convention presented no 
problem as, once our large living room was cleared of all furnishings, 
various debris was strewn about.the area. Spider webs made from 
strings of black crepe paper were affixed to the ceiling and walls with 
transparent txpe. Signs depicting “City Dump,” “No Loitering” and 
“No Trespassing” were interspersed between large pictures (ob- 
tained from old calendars), orange crates, brush, cornstalks and nail 
kegs. In keeping with the theme, tin cans served well as ash trays. 


Old rugs, carpets and newspapers presented acceptable substitutes for 
chairs. 


Welcome 
A flashing blue light, operated through a blinker switch, welcomed 


guests to the hobo jungle. As the twenty-four “bums” arrived, they 
were led to an appropriate corner of the dimly-lit room. Name tags, 
lettered with fluorescent paint, showed up brightly on the wall in the 
dark. Fun was hilariously shared in attempting to identify some of 
the neighborhood tramps as we pinned on the name tags. 
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Hobo Convention 


Parties 
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Ceramic crafts, as program activity or hobby, are 
popular with all ages and require careful handling. 


Sos o ce a aes 
Good housekeeping principles and personal cleanliness, to 
protect health of participants, should be strictly observed. 


A Word of Warning 


TT" popularity of ceramics as a recreational hobby craft 
has been increasing throughout the past few years. One 
of the newer aspects of this work is the process of firing 
a glaze on copper. 

Recently the health department of the City of Los Angeles 
was requested to study recreational ceramics to determine 
whether there are any serious health hazards in connection 
with the handling of the material, firing, and other processes. 
For the benefit of all recreation workers, part of the analysis 
of this report, along with the recommendations, is quoted: 

“Mainly low temperature fired glazes, below 2000 degrees 
F., are used in hobby work. These glazes are commercially 
prepared in an aqueous solution for direct application, for 
the most part. Low-fired glazes may contain leaded frits, 
which can, if used improperly, cause lead intoxication. 

“We found that some of the students were surprised to 
learn that ceramic glazes represent a health hazard. This 
is significant, since many of the adult students are instruc- 
tors for ceramic classes held in the various parks scattered 
throughout the city, and some of these classes, we under- 
stand, are held for young children. 

“The two methods by which lead may enter the human 
body are ingestion and inhalation. Lead is usually ingested 
because of ignorance. All hobbyists should be warned that 





Mr. WILLIAM FREDERICKSON, JR., is the superintendent of 
recreation for the City of Los Angeles in California. 
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Ceramies Hazards 





Wm. Frederickson, Jr. 


washing the hands of leaded materials before eating or 
smoking is important in preventing lead poisoning. Young 
children should be closely supervised to see that all con- 
taminated articles are kept out of the mouth. 

“Lead may be inhaled in two forms, an aqueous mist or 
leaded dust. In the first case we have heard that glazes can 
be sprayed on articles. All spraying should be done with 
adequate provisions for the control of generated mist, in 
order to prevent its entering the breathing zone of the 
hobbyist. A spray booth is the best device for such control. 

“Glazes dry into dust which may be dispersed into the 
air by currents of air generated by atmospheric conditions 
or just plain foot traffic. For this reason, good housekeeping 
practices are a must. Equipment, floors, and table tops should 
be regularly cleaned by vacuum or wet methods. 

“Two air samples were taken during kiln-firing of ceramic 
articles in the basement. We wanted to determine the amount 
of lead fume given off during the firing period, which takes 
up a full day. One sample was taken with all outside win- 
dows.and the door leading into the room closed, and the 
other with all the doors and windows opened. Neither sample 
showed any significant quantities of lead. 

“While making our survey we learned of a metal jewelry 
hobby in which glazes are applied to the finished copper 
metal articles. Low-fired glazes are also used here and the 
same precautions should be taken as were previously men- 
tioned. 

“Below in summarized form are the recommendations we 
believe will help make hobby ceramics a safer pastime: 


Recommendations 


1. Students should be informed about the toxicity of leaded 
compounds. 

2. Students should be taught good housekeeping principles 
and the importance of personal cleanliness. 

3. Young children should be closely supervised to prevent 
the chance of ingestion of leaded material from contaminated 
articles, food and hands. 

4. All glaze spraying operations should be adequately con- 
trolled to prevent the inhalation of mist.” 

If we are not observing the recommendations made 
herein, and if any of the conditions obtain in our own opera- 
tions, we should take steps to protect patrons or recreation 
workers against the hazards which are shown to exist in 
ceramic craft. 
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Specification for 


Asphaltic Pavement 
on a PLAYGROUND 


Thos. H. Jones 





I SHALL NOT be so naive as to state emphatically that as- 

phalt is the proper surfacing for all places for play. How- 
ever, analysis of all the facts gathered to date by the surfac- 
ing committees of the American Institute of Park Executives 
and the National Recreation Association, on which I have 
served for four years, indicates that we should retain the 
asphalt bituminous surface as the standard for the general 
play area. Until a better and less expensive surface is pro- 
duced, I, as a park and recreation area designer, shall con- 
tinue to use and to recommend its use for multiple-use areas. 

The problems involved in the use of asphalt, or any other 
type of pavement, for places to play require the services of a 
capable designer, one who knows how to plan a site for 
maximum use and who has a good working knowledge of 
the materials to be incorporated. Satisfactory surfaces can 
be achieved only by: 

1. Good design and preparation of complete specifica- 
tions. 

2. Using the best products or materials available. 

3. Retention of qualified technicians, skilled workmen, 
and the use of proper equipment. 

A deficiency in any of these factors may result in seriously 
impaired usefulness of the surface or the need of costly 
repairs. 

Asphaltic- or bituminous-surfaced pavements can be laid 
over bituminous base, water-bound base or concrete. The 
surface should be smooth, dense, impervious and fine 
grained, of a texture similar to sheet or hot-laid asphalt. 
The hot-laid kinds of the fine-aggregate type are standard 
and produced for highway pavements in most states and 
large cities. Good patented bituminous base course and sur- 
face materials, usually cold-laid, are available on the mar- 
ket, but we should take full advantage of the equals which 





MR. Jongs is commissioner of Division of Design and Con- 
struction, Department of Public Properties, Cleveland. 
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are generally manufactured or mixed locally. The specifica- 
tions for an asphalt or bituminous surfacing should be pre- 
pared with full knowledge of the surfacing laid on local 
traffic pavements, that is, of the kinds which local pave- 
ment constructors are equipped to lay and for which aggre- 
gate is available. The specifications for the complete pave- 
ment may often be simplified and costs reduced by reference 
to city, county, or state highway department specifications. 
Most paving contractors prefer to bid on state specifications, 
but these should be examined carefully and all requirements 
be eliminated that are not entirely practicable in their appli- 
cation to the specific project. 

The design of the pavement depends upon the use it is to 
serve and the nature of the soil upon which it is to be con- 
structed. On porous soils the over-all thickness of the pave- 
ment can be a specified minimum; but on heavy plastic clay 
soils the pavement thickness must be increased. Sub-soil 
drainage is extremely important and should be provided 
unless the sub-soil is porous and not subject to rising or 
lateral water movement. Surface drainage is also important, 
and longitudinal slopes under two per cent on asphalt will 
develop surface water pockets. In large paved and extremely 
flat areas, drain inlets and catch basins with adequate out- 
lets mu’ be installed and placed so as not to interfere with 
the designed use of the play areas. All asphalt play areas 
should be confined within curbed (flush or raised) edgings. 

I have been asked to prepare a typical specification for 
an “asphaltic pavement for a playground.” Frankly, I won- 
der if it is wise to prepare such a document, for no two 
sites are similar, and conditions vary greatly. Technical 
information in the hands of a neophyte can be dangerous 
and can cause the preparing agent considerable grief. In the 
face of these apprehensions I shall outline a specification 
for an asphalt playground pavement laid over a waterbound 
base as diagramatically shown on Plate A, but admonish 
the user that the text and sketch are for guide purpose only. 
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If you are a neophyte, by all means retain a consultant or a 
designer for your project drawings and contract specifica- 


tions. 


Inverted Choke 

Under average soil conditions the completed playground 
pavement should be not less than six inches in thickness and 
preferably seven inches. The bottom course or first layer 
to be installed over the prepared subgrade should be a fine 
aggregate insulation course or inverted choke of granulated 
stone material, sometimes referred to as screenings, one to 
two inches in uniform compacted thickness. The fine aggre- 
gate should be composed of limestone, air cooled blast fur- 
nace slag, crushed gravel screenings, or grade B water 
granulated blast furnace slag, graded so that 100 per cent 
passes a standard 14-inch sieve, 90 to 100 per cent passes a 
3%-inch sieve and 10 to 30 per cent passes the No. 100 sieve. 
The aggregate for this base course should be spread upon the 
prepared subgrade to such depth that after compaction it 
will be of the form and dimensions shown on the project 
plans. The placement of the inverted choke gives added 
assurance that the bottom voids in the heavier stone aggre- 
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subsequent courses should not be rolled when the subgrade 
is soft, or when the rolling causes a wave-like motion in the 
course. 


Foundation Course 

Over the inverted choke course or subgrade there should 
be placed a foundation course, for the surface course, of 
crushed limestone or slag and screenings, or gravel of coarse 
and fine grade. The coarse limestone or slag aggregate 
should be No. 12 size or No. 2 size of the U. S. Standard 
Sieve Series ranging in size: (No. 12) from 31% inches to 
114 inches; or (No. 2) from 21% inches to 11% inches in size. 
The fine aggregate to be used as filler should consist of 
screenings ranging in size from 14 inch down, with 10 to 30 
per cent passing the No. 100 mesh sieve. If the coarse aggre- 
gate is gravel, it should range in size from 11% inches down 
with a maximum of 75 per cent passing through a 14-inch 
sieve, from 10 to 20 per cent through the No. 100 mesh 
sieve, and not over 8 per cent through the No. 200 mesh 
sieve. 

The water-bound macadam base course should be four 
inches in depth after compaction to the lines and grades 
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gate to be added above will be filled. After spreading, the 
material should, if necessary, be watered sufficiently to 
secure satisfactory compaction—accomplished by means of 
a three-wheeled general purpose roller or tandem roller 
weighing not less than five tons nor more than ten tons. 
Places inaccessible to the power roller should be thoroughly 
compacted with hand or other acceptable tampers. This and 
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shown on the plans. The aggregate should be uniformly 
spread by acceptable methods to the loose stone depth re- 
quirements, and then compacted with three-wheeled general 
purpose rollers or three-wheeled finishing rollers weighing 
not less than ten tons. This unfilled aggregate course of 
limestone or slag should be rolled only sufficiently to obtain 
maximum keying. Each one thousand square yards of this 
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compacted course should receive not less than twelve hours 


‘ of actual rolling time. 


After the limestone or slag aggregate has been given the 
initial keying, the fine aggregate or screenings should be 
applied gradually over the surface, during the filling pro- 
cess of rolling or vibrating, in such an amount as will com- 
pletely fill the interstices. The screenings should not be 
dumped in piles on the surface of the aggregate, but should 
be spread by approved mechanical spreaders or applied 
gradually over the surface with a spreading motion of a 
square point shovel and swept into the course in such an 
amount as will completely fill all voids. 

The finishing can be effected with a roller or vibratory 
unit, equipped with a broom of an approved type, while the 
screenings are being spread, so that a jarring effect will aid 
them in settling to the bottom. If the screenings are in a wet 
or damp condition they should not be rolled, vibrated or 
broomed until the surface of the particles has dried off. The 
spreading and rolling should be prosecuted in sections not 
to exceed in area that which can be filled and rolled within 
one day’s operations, and should continue until no more 
screenings will go in dry. If rainfall appears likely, the 
area should be lessened to that which can be filled and rolled 
prior to the rain. No excess of screenings should be used 
before applying water. 

Immediately after the voids of a section have been filled 
with screenings, the macadam should be sprinkled until 
saturated, the sprinkler being followed by the roller. More 
screenings should be added if necessary. The sprinkling. 
sweeping and rolling should continue until a grout has been 
formed of the screenings and water that will fill all voids 
and will form a wave of grout before the wheels of the 
roller. The macadam should be puddled as many times as 
may be necessary to secure satisfactory results. When a 
section has been thoroughly filled and grouted, such section 
should be left to dry out. The finished surface of the course 
should conform so nearly to that indicated on the project 
plans that it will nowhere vary more than half an inch from 
a ten foot straight edge applied to the surface. 

The surface of the base course should be maintained in 
its finished condition until the surface course or pavement 
is placed on it. During the construction of the base course, 
when the temperature is below 40° F., the surface of the 
course should be protected against freezing—for a period 
of twenty-four hours after the water binding has been com- 
pleted—by a sufficient covering of straw or other approved 
method. 

When the stone, slag or gravel water-bound macadam base 
course has been completed, it should be thoroughly swept 
until the embedded aggregate composing the macadam is 
exposed but not dislodged, and this surface or portions to 
be primed must be thoroughly dry. For surface areas under 
five thousand square yards, mechanical cleaning or sweeping 
equipment need not be required but may be performed with 
scrapers, shovels, and hand brooms. 


Prime Coat 


After the surface has been thoroughly cleaned, and when 
in a warm dry condition, a prime coat of medium curing 
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liquid asphalt of MC-2, having a penetration at 25° C. of 
100-200, should be applied in one or more uniform applica- 
tions by means of heating and distributing equipment at 
the rate of two-tenths gallons per square yard. The Faren- 
heit temperature of the bituminous material at the time 
of application should be within the limits of a minimum 
125° F. and maximum 225° F. The bituminous material 
should be heated to application temperature by means of a 
tank car heater or booster, and should not be heated with 
free steam. No bituminous material should be applied when 
the temperature of the atmosphere is below 50° F., nor when 
the air temperature within the preceding twenty-four hours 
has been below 40° F. or lower. 

The surfaces of all structures or adjacent construction to 
the surface area to be prime coated should be protected by 
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a satisfactory method or device to prevent their being marred 
or defaced during application of the prime coat. When 
necessary to prevent tracking or picking up of the bituminous 
material, a sand cover of two to five pounds per square yard 
should be applied immediately after the prime coat. 


Wearing Course 


We now come to the “wearing course” and, in Cleveland, 
we prefer the use of a hot-mixed, hot-laid asphaltic concrete, 
known as State of Ohio, Department of Highways, Specifica- 
tion T-50, Type C (Fine Texture). This course is con- 
structed on the prepared base, in accordance with these spe- 
cifications and in conformity with the lines, grades, de- 
signed thickness and typical cross sections shown on the 
project plans. We standardize in the construction of this 
final or wearing course, and it is spread as a 114-inch-thick 
course. 

At this point I shall generalize since the detailed speci- 
fications for the construction methods in the preparation 
of hot-mixed, hot-laid asphaltic concrete are lengthy and 
cover: the batch or mixing plant; the field laboratory: the 
preparation of aggregates; the preparation of the asphalt 
cement; the preparation of mixtures and temperature con- 
trol; cleaning of base; forms and supports for spreading: 
transportation and spreading of mixtures; spreading and 
finishing; transverse joints; gutter seal; small tools and 
portable equipment: surface tolerances; protection of wear- 
ing course; and requirements for smoothness. Again, one 
should follow the local highway specifications for the equal 
of the State of Ohio, Department of Highways, T-50 
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(Bureau of Public Roads—Class 1), Type “C” Wearing 
Course (Fine Texture). 

In general the asphaltic concrete used for the wearing 
surface course should consist of an intimate mixture of 
coarse and fine mineral aggregate and asphaltic cement 
incorporated together by the hot-mix method. The asphaltic 
cement should have a penetration at 25° C. of 70 to 80 for 
either asphalt produced by distilling and refining of pet- 
roleum or that produced by refined and fluxed Trinidad 
Lake asphalt. The asphalt cement should be free from coal 
tar pitch or any of its derivatives. It should be homogeneous 
and free from water. The composition by weight of the 
mix should be within the range limits indicated in Plate B. 


To maintain sufficient film thickness, to secure the max- 
imum per cent of asphalt that the grading of the aggregate 
will carry, to insure that the asphalt is not overheated (no 
asphalt should be used while “foaming”), and to provide 
a mixture which may be satisfactorily spread and finished, 
the contractor should adjust the temperatures of hot-mixed 
asphalt concrete mixtures within reasonable and workable 
limits below 325° F. In fact, all asphalt cement heated be- 
yond 375° F. at the plant before mixing or heated beyond 
325° F. during the mixing should be rejected. 

The asphaltic cement mixture should not be placed nor 
spread when the prepared base course is unduly wet or 
when weather conditions prevent proper spreading, finish- 
ing or compaction. As a rule of thumb, no asphaltic concrete 
should be placed between October 31 and May 15 or in 
temperatures below 50° F. Immediately prior to the placing 
of the surface mixture, the base should be thoroughly 
cleaned of all soil or loose and foreign materials. 

Adjacent abutting vertical construction, such as build- 
ings, walls or curbs, should be thoroughly painted with hot 
asphalt cement or asphalt emulsion to a greater depth than 
the thickness of the surface or wearing course. Care must 
be exercised so as not to stain adjacent surfaces above the 
pavement. 

The asphaltic concrete should be spread and finished by 
means of mechanical self-powered pavers, approved 
spreaders, or acceptable hand methods. Areas inaccessible 
to standard rolling equipment or which cannot be properly 
compacted with standard rolling equipment should be 
thoroughly compacted by the use of tamps meeting the 
approval of those in charge. Longitudinal and transverse 
joints should be made in a careful manner. Well bonded and 
sealed joints are required, and all joints should be painted 
with the same hot asphalt cement contained in the mixture 
before placing adjacent asphaltic concrete. 

Care should be exercised by the contractor to secure a 
true and uniform alignment and grade along outside edges 
of the pavement. If necessary, to secure such results, wood 
or steel forms should be provided and firmly staked in place. 

The wearing course should be finished one-half inch above 
the top of adjacent flush construction, forms or curbs in 
order that proper compaction can be obtained. 

After spreading, the mixture should be thoroughly and 
uniformly compacted by rolling when the material has the 
proper temperature for rolling and when the rolling does 
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not cause undue displacement or checking. The required 
rolling should be completed with tandem rollers weighing 
from five to ten tons while the material is at a temperature 
at which the proper compaction can be secured. To prevent 
adhesion of asphalt, the rolls should be kept moist, but an 
excess of water must not be used. In areas adjacent to build- 
ings, equipment or other places inaccessible to a roller, the 
required compression should be secured with hot hand- 
tamps. 

Should any depressions remain after the final compac- 
tion has been obtained, the surface course mixture should 
be removed to such extent as directed and satisfactorily re- 
placed by new material, or the low area may be reheated 
with a surface heater and new materials added in sufficient 
amount to form a true and even surface. 

All high spots or high joints slightly exceeding the re- 
quirements for smoothness should be removed by the use 
of such power driven surface grinders as do not tear or 
crack the aggregate in the composition or otherwise damage 
the finished product. 

The correction or adjustment of surface irregularities are 
understood to be only for isolated or occasional unavoid- 
able cases and any equipment or method of placing, finish- 
ing or compacting the mixture that causes such irregularities 
should be discarded or corrected at once. All pavement areas 
showing excessive irregularities should be removed and 
replaced. 

The finished wearing course should not vary more than 
one-quarter inch from a templet cut to the cross section of 
the course and as applied parallel to the centerline or water 
flow line of the pavement. Any irregularity of the surface 
exceeding the above limits should be corrected. Such por- 
tions of the completed pavement as are defective in surface 
compression or composition, or that do not comply with 
the requirements of the specifications, should be taken up, 
removed and replaced with suitable material and properly 
laid in accordance with the specifications at the expense of 
the contractor. 

After the completion of the wearing course, no traffic 
should be permitted on any portion of the completed hot- 
mixed asphaltic concrete pavement until it has cooled 
sufficiently, and in no case in less than six hours. 


Seal Coat 


After the wearing course has been complete as above des- 
cribed, experience has proved that it is advisable to seal coat 
the surface after all the fencing and equipment has been 
installed and before game lines are painted on the pavement. 
The seal coating of an asphaltic playground pavement is a 
must in order to protect against accelerated deterioration. 
The playground surface, unlike a street pavement, gets little 
or no rolling traffic (kneading action) to keep the pavement 
sealed and alive. It is also an established fact that asphaltic 
paving materials are subject to accelerated deterioration: 
from exposure to sunlight (actinic rays of the sun) in com- 
bination with the lack of surface annealing forces: from 
water which is absorbed in the pores of the pavement and 
in the hair line cracks which develop during both the rolling 
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and the aging of the pavement; from maintenance vehicle 
oil and gasoline drippings; and from various acids includ- 
ing lactic acid. These deteriorating factors are present in 
varying degrees on every playground surface and can lead 
to serious maintenance problems and, whether large or small, 
can be continuous and expensive. To make absolute provi- 
sion against accelerated deterioration of the asphaltic wear- 
ing surface, it is recommended that a water emulsion seal 
coat of coal tar pitch, such as Jennite “J-16,” be applied to 
the surface. 

A high-grade water emulsion seal coat of coal tar pitch 
of proven durability and experience record will double the 
life of the asphaltic playground surface, as it seals in the 
volatile materials and makes the pavement impervious to 
water. It also provides a tough and durable wearing surface, 
greatly reduces the abrasive condition of the typical 
weathered asphaltic surface, and gives a uniform black 
satiny finish to the finished playground pavement. Asphalt 
surfaces after a few months of use are naturally of a gray 
color. 

Several types of seal coat materials are available. Stand- 
ard liquid asphalt, which is used as a binder in the asphaltic 
pavement, has some waterproofing value but is of short life 
because of oxidation and its failure to counteract solvents. 
The material is slow in curing, tacky and must be sanded if 
used. There are synthetic resins which are unaffected, coal 
tar pitch dispersions of inflammable nature which have not 
fully proven to be irreversible, and then the best, the water 
emulsion coal tar pitches of an irreversible nature. 

The water emulsion seal coat product as used by the City 
of Cleveland on its park, zoo, airport and recreation area 
asphaltic pavement surfaces is in our opinion a proven 
product. When properly applied according to the manufac- 
turer’s specifications, it assures an impervious and solvent- 
resistent surface, has no flow point at any temperature (does 
not get sticky when warm, nor crack when cold), assures the 
use of pavement within twelve to twenty-four hours, is easy 
to apply, requires no heating (it is applied cold just as it 
comes from the package), is non-inflamable and can there- 
fore be safely stored as a maintenance item, can be brushed, 
sprayed or squeegeed with inexpensive equipment, and can 
be applied with regular maintenance crews. It can be speci- 
fied as follows: 


The asphaltic pavement area should be swept thoroughly 
by hand or power broom, then flushed with clean water to 
remove all small particles of imbedded foreign matter. Ac- 
cumulations of oil or grease should be scraped off the pave- 
ment; then this section should be cleaned with a strong caus- 
tic solution, the residue of which should be thoroughly 
flushed away with clean water before application of the 
seal coat. Areas that are cleaned should be seal coated the 
same day; otherwise it will be necessary to clean the same 
area the following day before applying the seal coat material. 


Concrete surfaces or other structures should be protected 
by satisfactory methods or devices to prevent their being 
marred or stained during the application of the seal coat. 
The contractor should clean off any seal coat from above 
grade surfaces or structures so defaced. 
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The seal coat material should be a water emulsion coal tar 


pitch, Jennite “J-16,” or approved equal with a field per- 
formance record of a minimum of five years. The bidder 
must: (1) state the brand name of the seal coat product 
he intends to use, along with a statement that the product 
meets all provisions of the material specifications; (2) the 
product’s square yard coverage in gallons for a two-coat 
application; and (3) submit an affidavit regarding field 
performance of the product, giving name and location of 
previous job or jobs, the date installed and such other 
pertinent information as may be required. 

The seal coat material should be thoroughly agitated in 
its container as received, preferably by power mixer or with 
mortar hoe, or as prescribed by the manufacturer, so that 
homogeneous consistency of all seal coat in the container 
is assured for proper application. No adulterants of any 
nature should be added nor should the product be heated 
before application. 

On the prepared surface the seal coat should be applied as 
per the manufacturer’s prescribed recommendations. Two 
uniform coatings of the seal coat should be applied at a 
total thickness as prescribed for the manufacturer’s product, 
or equivalent to that provided by two gallons of “J-16” 
per one hundred square feet or .18 gallons per square yard. 
After the first coat has set, the second uniform application 
of the seal coat should be applied cross-wise to the first ap- 
plication. 

Generally, applications may be made by long handled 
twenty-four-inch medium-soft rubber squeegee or long 
handled twenty-four-inch nylon brushes. Allow the seal coat 
to cure at least twelve hours before opening pavement to 
playground use. 

The seal coat should not be applied when weather is foggy 
or rainy (ideal relative humidity is 55 per cent) or when 
atmospheric temperature is below 45° F. (ideal atmospheric 
temperature is 77° F.) or as prescribed by the manufacturer. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it must be emphatically pointed out that 
roads and vehicular pavements, because of the constant 
traffic rolling over the surfaces, keep the pavement sealed 
and resilient. The constant rolling pressure of tires has 
a kneading action on the asphaltic material which is 
beneficial. Without question the more rolling action an as- 
phaltic concrete pavement receives, the better the surface 
and life of the pavement; conversely, the less traffic the pave- 
ment receives, the more it needs seal coating and compacting. 
Through trial and error, which adds up to experience, we in 
Cleveland have decided that our highly satisfactory asphaltic 
playground surfaces should be rolled with a three- to five- 
ton roller at least once each season after the pavement has 
been thoroughly heated by the summer sun and during the 
hot spells. 

I again admonish the user that this text and sketch are 
for guide purpose only. If you are a neophyte, by all means 
retain a qualified consultant or designer for your project 
drawings and contract specifications for all phases in the 
development of places to play. 
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The California State Department 
of Education, through its Depart- 
ment of Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation, has issued 
a comprehensive bulletin entitled 
“Joint Contractual Agreements for 
Recreation.” It includes legal provi- 
sions authorizing such arrangements 
and samples of agreements now in 
effect in a large number of California 
cities and counties. The need for 
joint planning is indicated as fol- 


lows: 


Increased cost of land and develop- 
mental sites, buildings and facilities, 
and personnel and leadership in recent 
years demand strict and careful con- 
servation of the taxpayer’s dollar. While 
it is true that various governing bodies 
must plan and construct certain facili- 
ties peculiar only to their own use, it is 
also very true that a great number of 
the proposed items suggested above 
could never be provided by a single 
agency or governing body. Even if 
provision for some of these facilities 
and programs is undertaken by a single 
governing body, the very limited avail- 
able funds might inhibit or restrict their 
construction or development, thus only 
temporarily providing services or fa- 
cilities which may be deemed totally 
inadequate to meet the community 
needs of the future. The smaller the com- 
munity the more apparent it becomes to 
make every effort to approach and at- 
tempt to solve community problems with 
this point of view. Since various 
agencies and governing bodies have 
primary responsibility to certain seg- 
ments of the citizenry, at least at certain 
times, development of programs and 
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facilities by single agencies often tends 
to make only partial or part-time use 
and consequent waste of potentially use- 
ful assets to the community. 

In the development of a total com- 
munity recreation program, every pos- 
sible means of support and finance 
should be enlisted for the common good. 
Recreation and community services are 
a responsibility of a varied group of 
agencies and governing ‘bodies. The 
modern community-school is an indis- 
pensible segment of this solution to 
community problems. Notable in Cali- 
fornia have been recent trends toward 
joint planning and development of sites 
for school playground use and instruc- 
tion, as well as adjoining city develop- 
ment of park and recreational sites. This 
alleviates the necessity of either pro- 
viding larger acreage and facilities, to 
the end that both may be used for the 
year-round maximum service to young 
and old of the area. Very noteworthy 
also is the trend for city government 
to join with school districts in the con- 
struction of adequate swimming pool 
facilities, to the end that priorities of 
instruction, water safety, and recrea- 
tion may not be displaced by over- 
balance of facilities for only the highly 
skilled. Since schools need to provide 
instruction to all students at both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, as well 
as to provide for recreation and com- 
petition at the secondary level, for all 


but the months, and since 


school districts already have mainte- 


summer 


nance and sanitation staffs available for 
proper care of swimming pools, it 
would be advisable to place new swim- 
ming pools on school property. With 
joint planning and financing it is then 
possible the other recreation 
agencies to utilize this more adequate 
facility for night, holiday, weekend and 


for 


summer use to insure maximum value 
to the community. 

Noteworthy also is the trend to build 
school facilities to include features for 
social recreation such as kitchenettes, 
recreation rooms, multi-purpose and 
combination facilities for cafeteria, 
auditorium, library, and physical edu- 
cation. These features are thus readily 
available, through joint agreement, to 
other community agencies charged with 
responsibility to youth and adults. Pro- 
vision of outside access to rest rooms 
and toilets, showers and dressing rooms 
has reduced the necessity of building 
separate units at greater public expense. 

California has been keeping pace with 
the rest of the nation, if not actually 
affording leadership, in this noteworthy 
development. Leadership of all com- 
munity and area governing bodies in 
the future should carefully examine 
every possiblé’ opportunity for joint 
planning, to the end that needs of citi- 
zens of all ages will be served in the 
most economical way possible. 
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Supervision of College Students in a Recreation Program. 








Personnel 











wild NEW Leadership 


N many occasions public recreational agencies moan 
( under the burden of increasing the scope of their pro- 
gram and serving more people with no appreciable increase 
in the budget for additional leadership. Mention volunteers 
and the executive and his assistants sigh “not dependable,” 
“not worth the trouble,” or other such statements to this 
point. Too often municipal departments miss out in an area 
of cooperation with local colleges, whereby the students in 
the various departments can render community service, gain 
valuable experience working with groups, and receive full 
or partial credit. 

This article deals with supervision of students from 
Morgan State College in Baltimore under just such an 
arrangement. All of these students are in the department of 
education of the school, which is committed “to the task of 
training students who intend to become secondary school 
teachers.” This phase of the work (laboratory experience ) 
is designated as community participation, and is part of 
Education 202. Each student is required to complete twenty- 
five hours as a minimum, almost assuring regular atten- 
dance. This gave us 250 hours of additional leadership one 
semester and 285 the next. Right away you can realize how 
this relieves the regular staff to tackle difficult problems, 
explore new program facets, and to provide the intense 
program of community recreation needed in an area of this 
type. 

Students are referred from the school to the senior super- 
visor who in turn makes assignments to the various centers 
based on residence, listed skills, and major field of study. 
This first step insures, to a degree, convenience and max- 
imum utilization of the student. At this point the center 
directors enter the picture in the role of “field supervisors” 
to arrange interviews with the students assigned to their 
respective centers. 

Primarily, supervision must be an educative relationship, 
and the quality of the relationship and the tone is set during 





Mr. JaMES4oRDON is director of the McCulloh Community 
Center, Bureau of Recreation, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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the initial interview with the student. He must be made to 
feel at ease. This sometimes taxes the supervisor’s or center 
director’s interviewing skill, yet its importance is worth the 
time and effort. Among other things, the first contact should 
bring out the student’s recreational interests and something 
of his background. 

After the interview we find it best to have a field-work 
orientation period in the center where the student will work. 
As there are normally seven to ten students, we use the 
group basis and try to do it in one session. The orientation 
period covers: facts about the community, function of the 
agency, where to find supplies and other equipment, the role 
of the student leader, and methods of supervision and evalua- 
tion. Last and probably most important is the question and 
answer period during which the staff attempts to answer 
any of the students’ questions. We also use this period to 
introduce the paid staff to the students, each of the former 
taking a topic for discussion. 

At the orientation session two important things are given 
the student: an advisor from the center staff who becomes 
his pillar of inspiration and personal guide, and a folder 
which becomes his log book and road map. This folder 
actually is a major tool of supervision when properly used, 
for the student can review his work and plan his course 
of action; and the supervisor follows the student by reading 
it weekly and sometimes making notes and suggestions in 
it. We do not expect the student to keep narrative records for 
case or group work interpretation, but we ask them to record: 


ee ae oe eee Le Mee? 
a III INS 55 cco Gc re wee et nerenasias 
Behavior Problem: Who?.............. WORE? wocniceivcees Possible Why ?............ 
Plams: for Wert BOGOR ssc vcscssisccecsoosxe Materials needed..................:.00++ 


In a small measure this helps them to plan ahead and to 
understand what they are doing. Credit is allowed for time 
spent in report writing. This folder also serves as a basis for 
supervisory conferences with the student. 

Other methods used in field supervision of these students: 
1. Two group seminars a semester. 

2. Periodic observation of the student’s work. 
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. Monthly conference with the student. 
. Mid-semester evaluation. 
\ssisting the student in planning or conducting activities. 


on & Ww 


Throughout the semester close contact and cooperation is 
maintained between the college instructors and the field 
supervisor, through visits by the instructor.-On one occasion 
the class instructor was recruited into a paper-craft project 
for St. Patrick’s Day by a student he was supposed to be 
observing. 

\t the end of the semester the student reviews his “all 
important” folder, summarizes it (preferably on one page) 
and leaves his suggestions for improving our service. After 
this, field supervisor and student sit down for the final 
evaluation using the field report form designed by the 
school. This form is returned to the school, and it covers 
attendance, growth and development, inadequacies and 
strengths, student’s attitudes and so on. Space is also allowed 
for grades and additional remarks. 

Yes, we have had a great deal of success in using students 
as part of their course of study, but we feel it was due to 
five time-consuming items: 
|. Careful interviewing and assignment. 

2. A planned orientation. 

3. Close cooperation between school and agency. 

1. Supervision with emphasis on vision not super. 

5. Harmonious relationship between paid staff and student 
leaders. 


To the degree that you eliminate one of the items you 
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decrease the value of the program to the school, the agency, 
and the student. You see this is a two-way street and as the 
students and the school give so must the recreation agency. 
In other words, the success of community participation de- 
pends on the field supervisor first, then the cooperation 
between school and agency. You can understand how this 
works when you realize how important supervision is when 
viewed as an educational process; and the agency joins 
hands with the school to help the individual student. 

The agency must provide opportunities for the student to 
work with young people, it must provide continuous pro- 
fessional supervision, it should give the student a chance to 
plan, counsel, lead and, possibly, handle the disciplinary 
problems. Last and most important, the agency should plan 
a program designed to give the teacher-to-be a practical 
knowledge of group processes. When these agency respon- 
sibilities are well met, our children will have better teachers 
tomorrow, the teachers of the future will have a new view 
of public recreation, less hostility, and the center patrons 
of today will get a better program. 
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Orientation as a Phase of In-Service Training 


There are but few individuals, if any, 
who would question the timeliness of 
the efforts which are being made to up- 
grade the recreation profession. Nor is 
there question but that the emphasis 
which is being placed on the training 
of the recreation worker is a major step 
toward the attainment of this objective. 
The studies and reports of national 
committees, the contributions of col- 
leges and universities, the recommenda- 
tions of professional organizations and, 
most potent of all, the combined efforts 
of all these groups, will tend toward 
the production of personnel who will 
improve the stature and influence of 
our profession. 

In the field of training, particularly 
in the area of in-service training, there 
is a phase which frequently is either 
overlooked or given but minor or casual 
attention. This is the need for a thor- 
ough grounding of the individual work- 
er in the basic knowledge of his posi- 
tion, or what we commonly call his 
orientation to his work. This idea is a 
result of a long experience as a recrea- 
tion executive, and the conclusions 
which have been arrived at are from ob- 
servations made during that time. 

Proper orientation is a basic requi- 
site for the recreation worker. It equips 
him with the knowledge and _ back- 





Mr. Manoney, member of the Sub- 
Committee on In-Service Training, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Recruit- 
ment, Training and Placement of Rec- 
reation Personnel, is superintendent of 
parks and recreation, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ground which are essential to his own 
development, and it enhances his value 
to the organization of which he is a 
part. It bridges the span between the 
preparatory or pre-service training and 
in-service training which are necessary 
for his efficiency. It provides the tie 
which unites the members of the staff in 
a team effort toward the attainment of 
the desired goals. 

The following brief outline is indica- 
tive of the information with which the 
new employee should be “indoctri- 
nated.” 


The Background. We make a distinc- 
tion here between the background of 
the recreation movement in general 
(history, development, philosophy) , 
which it is assumed has been a part of 
the worker’s preliminary training, and 
the local or particular background 
which pertains to the position he has as- 
sumed. It is quite important that he 
should know the circumstances and 
conditions which affected the organiza- 
tion of the department and the succes- 
sive steps which have been taken in its 
development. He should be familiar, 
too, with the difficulties and obstacles 
which have been encountered in bring- 
ing the organization to its present sta- 
tus. This knowledge will serve to guide 
him as he progresses in his field of ac- 
tivity. 


The Set-Up or Organization. Begin- 
ning with the legal procedure which 
brought the department into being, the 
new employee should be educated in 


Stephen H. Mahoney 


the authoritative structure of the unit of 
which he is becoming a part. He should 
be familiar with the local ordinances af- 


’ fecting the department, and he should 


have its organizational make-up defi- 
nitely charted for him. He should have 
a clear picture of the priority of the re- 
spective phases in the structure, and 
should be aware of the powers, duties, 
and limitations of each. Manifestly, the 
acquisition of this fundamental knowl- 
edge should serve the individual 
throughout his tenure in the organiza- 
tion, not only at his initial level but in 
whatever position he may be placed 
later. 


The Legal Aspects. Under this heading, 
we refer to the need of familiarity with 
both the legal background and the le- 
gal procedure which affect the routine 
of the worker’s position. He should be 
made aware of the limitations which 
are placed on the department’s author- 
ity as well as what powers are given it 
under the state, city, or town ordi- 
nances. He should be made aware of the 
instances in which the legal authority 
must be secured prior to inaugurating 
certain propositions and programs. He 
should have knowledge of the legal in- 
formation affecting his position, re- 
garding: the right to use public money 
for individual prizes; the right to 
charge fees for certain activities; the 
right to conduct programs on private 
areas; under what conditions recrea- 
tional activities can be conducted on 
areas and facilities of other public de- 
partments ; the circumstances under 
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which the recreation worker can involve 
his department in liability or litigation. 


The Standards and Objectives. While 
the underlying theory and philosophy 
of recreation may be quite uniform, it 
is, nevertheless, true that the operation 
of the program may be motivated by 
varied standards. If the standards set 
up by the local recreation authority are 
at variance with those of staff members, 
a conflict will become evident in the re- 
sults obtained. Thus it is essential that 
the ideals and standards be uniformly 
adopted by the personnel of the organ- 
ization. In like manner, the objectives 
which are sought in recreation may 
vary. Development of skills, wholesome 
use of leisure, character training, social 
and civic objectives, development of 


leadership—these are some of the goals 
toward which recreation administrators 
direct their efforts. Toward which ob- 
jectives the emphasis is beamed will 
determine both the policy and method. 


On-the-Job Procedure. Under this cap- 
tion, reference is made to the knowl- 
edge which is essential to the team work 
required for successful administration 
of the program. The procedure to be 
followed in the matter of relations with 
the public is an example of this. The 
-proper channel of publicity is another 
example. The proper procedure for 
handling disciplinary cases; the treat- 
ment of accidents; the requisitioning of 
supplies and equipment—these are fur- 
ther illustrations of the need for uni- 
formity among the individuals on the 


recreation staff. 


Added to these requirements should 
be a definite grounding in the more 
personal qualities expected to be found 
in the individual employee. His rela- 
tions with fellow employees and with 
the patrons of the program, the respon- 
sibilities he is expected to assume, the 
initiative which he should demonstrate, 
and the loyalty to the organization he 
serves are illustrations of the qualities 
desired. 

Orientation of the recreation worker 
in the basic objectives, requirements, 
and procedures involved in his position 
is not merely a desirable undertaking— 
it is a policy which pays dividends in 
producing more efficient employees and 
more effective administration. 








Job Opportunities 


e The Baltimore, Maryland, Civil Service Commission is 
recruiting applicants for a series of examinations for posi- 
tions in the recreation field: director of community center 
—$3675-4275: principal ‘recreation leader—$3360-3960: 
senior recreation leader—$2995-3495; junior recreation 
leader—$2415-2815. Applications will be accepted from 
persons who will meet the educational requirements by 
June 30, 1954. Arrangements will be made to have the 
examinations administered outside of Baltimore if appli- 
cant so requests. Application and full information may be 
obtained by contacting Mr. Thomas J. Murphy, Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, City Hall, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


e The Detroit, Michigan, Civil Service Commission, 735 
Randolph Street, is announcing an open-competitive 
examination for the positions of recreation instructor and 
junior recreation instructor, to be given on a continuing 
basis until further notice. There are no residence require- 
ments. Salary range for recreation instructor is $4455 to 
$4910; and for junior recreation instructor it is $4151 to 
$4332. Additional information and application may be 
obtained by contacting the commission. 





e The Wayne County Civil Service Commission, 2200 
Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Michigan, is announcing an 
examination, to be given on a continuing basis until further 
notice, for recreational therapists at Wayne County General 
Hospital and Infirmary. Salary range is $4177 to $4297. | 
Additional information and application can be obtained | 
by contacting the commission. 


e An opportunity is open for a qualified individual—recrea- | 
tion or physical education major preferred—to have charge | 
of a newly organized recreational therapy program in a | 
1,600 bed state hospital. Starting salary is $3587.52, with a 
maximum of $4363.20. Write to Personnel Officer, Caro 
State Hospital for Epileptics, Caro, Michigan. 
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Honored 


Leon C. Wheeler, executive secretary 
of Townsend Community Center in 
Richmond, Indiana, was given a testi- 
monial dinner in Detroit recently. 


Mr. Wheeler, who was the first Negro 
playground supervisor appointed by the 
Detroit department, directed Brewster 
Recreation Center there for sixteen 
years and retired from that post eight 
years ago. However, time and absence 
were not enough, in this case, to sever 
the affection and gratitude felt by the 
civic leaders of Detroit, and by the men 
who, as boys, were encouraged and in- 
spired by Leon Wheeler to pursue 
professional, athletic, or artistic in- 
terests. Among the athletic greats once 
coached by him are Eddie Tolan, Joe 
Louis, Sugar Ray Robinson, Jesse 
Owens, and others, many of whom at- 
tended the banquet. 


About a year after he left Detroit, he 
accepted the Brewster job in Richmond, 
choosing the most difficult of the five 
places suggested by the National Recrea- 
tion Association because he felt that 
there he could “accomplish more.” 
Since he has been in Richmond, he has 
helped organize the city-wide Human 
Relations Council and the United Or- 
ganizations Council, has served as a 
member of the City Planning Commit- 
tee, as vice-chairman of the Council of 
Social Agencies, chairman of the city- 
wide Recreation Committee, member of 
the board of directors of the Tubercu- 
losis Association, member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Youth and mem- 
ber of the Friends Service Job Oppor- 
tunity Committee. 

John Glover, chairman of the ban- 
quet, said, “Seldom does anyone in 
social work ever have a chance to 
evaluate the results. Leon Wheeler is 
one of the few and he should be proud 
of what he has accomplished. We’re 
mighty proud of him.” 
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*% x *% * 
Harold S. Morgan, director of muni- 


cipal athletics in the Milwaukee depart- 
ment of recreation since 1923, has won 


the twenty-second annual Distinguished | 


Service Award of the Milwaukee Cosmo- 
politan Club. 

According to Dr. Fred Milke, club 
president, “The award is given annually 
to an outstanding citizen of Milwaukee 
County. who has performed service of 
exceptional civic value to the commun- 
ity. The contribution of time and talents 
well over and above the usual respon- 
sibilities is recognized.” 

Mr. Morgan has organized and di- 
rected harmonica bands in orphanages, 
organized a bicycle safety program and 
promoted bicycle hostel trips. The youth 
movements with which he has been in- 
volved are the National Youth Hostel, 
the YMCA Boys Work Committee, the 
Wisconsin Home and Farm School, Red 
Cross, Veteran’s Administration, and 
many others. 

Harold Morgan is indeed an out- 
standing citizen and we congratulate 
him for his thirty years of service and 
for having received the Distinguished 
Service Award. 


Coming Events 


February 1-5 — Twenty-third Na- 
tional Convention of the American 
Camping Association, Hotel Statler, 
New York. 

February 16-17— Annual Winter 
meeitng of the Wisconsin Park and Rec- 
reation Society, Hotel Loraine, Madi- 


son, Wisconsin. 


February 7-13—The Boy Scouts of 
America will celebrate their forty-fourth 
anniversary. The organization has 
reached an all-time high in a member- 
ship of more than 3,300,000 scouts and 
adult leaders. Since the movement was 


founded in 1910, there have been more 





than 21.000.000 Americans identified 
with scouting. 


Recent Appointments 


James Bishop, director of recreation, 
Glendale, California; Ernest V. Blohm, 
recreation consultant and executive sec- 
retary of the State Inter-Agency Council 
for Recreation, Michigan; Freda Bock, 
assistant gym supervisor and recreation 
worker, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York; Frank H. Car- 
penter, director of recreation, San 
Gabriel, California;-Robert B. Clarke, 
assistant superintendent of recreation. 
Boise, Idaho; Gridley K. Dorr, State 
Hospital recreation therapist, Calif- 
ornia. 


Roy E. Ellington, director of recrea- 
tion, Valdese, Georgia: Howard Gor- 
man, superintendent of recreation, 
Sodus, New York: Arthur A. Greene, 
program director, Booker T. Washing- 
ton Center, Erie, Pennsylvania; Hugh 
T. Henry, assistant village manager. 
Maywood, Illinois; James F. Herdic, 
superintendent of recreation, Man- 
chester, Connecticut; Edmund F. Hoey, 
assistant secretary, American Bowling 
Association, Chicago, Illinois; Nellie 
M. James, supervisor of girls and 
womens activities, Teaneck, New Jersey. 


Ila McDonald, director teen-age acti- 
vities, Wyandotte, Michigan; Ronald 
Paige, director parks and recreation, 
Monterey, California: Beverly  E. 
Rodenheber, program director, Peters- 
burg, Virginia; Philip Schwartz, State 
Hospital recreation therapist, Cam- 
bridge, Maryland: Sue Sondheim, girls 
worker, Colony House, Brooklyn, New 
York; Harry Taylor, director of recre- 
ation, Fort Worth, Texas: Marion R. 
Taylor, Second Army Special Services. 


Hibbard Thatcher, group worker, 
Neighborhood Settlement Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Kate L. Trent, recrea- 
tion worker, Riverside Hospital, New 
York; Paul Uher, superintendent of rec- 
reation, Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York; Blanca Ubieta, girls recreation 
worker, Leak and Watts Children’s 
Home, Yonkers, New York; Austin J. 
Welch, administrative assistant, Na- 
tional Catholic Community Services. 
Washington, D.C.; Jim Yeager, super- 
intendent of parks, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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College Activities 

e The members of Calico and Boots, 
the Colorado University square dance 
club were hosts to about six hundred 
square and folk dancers from all cor- 
ners of Colorado and from Wyoming 
and Nebraska during their seventh 
annual Western Hoedown. The two-day 
festival was held in November, in the 
university new three-million-dollar 
student union memorial building. 


This festival is one of several of its 
kind held during the school year. Each 
major college in Colorado has an active 
square dance club on its campus; each 
club sponsors an annual square-dance 
festival during the year. Some of the 
affairs are planned for one night only; 
the two-day festivals usually include 
an afternoon workshop during which 
new couple dances and square combina- 
tions are taught by visiting callers. 


e A “Dawn Dance” is featured by St. 
Lawrence College, New York. This 
starts at 4 A.M.; instructors help with 
entertainment and with breakfast. A 
similar all-campus “Rise and Shine” 
party is held at State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York. 


e A noon program, called “Melody 
Manner.” has been set up by Ohio State 
Union, to introduce any professional 
entertainers who happen to be appear- 
ing in the neighborhood. The union ob- 
tains the permission of the musicians’ 
union, and notifies the theatrical agent 
that the performance will be free. 


“Recreational Music”’ 


Because a recreation director needs a 
special background in music to make 
the best use of it in his program— 
whether it be on a playground or in a 
community center—the University of 
Illinois School of Music now offers 
“Recreational Music.” This course is 
required of all recreation majors. 

The instructor, Max Kaplan, is a mem- 
ber of both the department of sociology 
and the school of music. His students 
survey the types of musical activities 
available for recreation activities. They 
learn how these activities may be 
incorporated into other features of 
the recreation program, such as dram- 
atics, arts and crafts, social events, festi- 
vals and pageants. 
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Deadline for Tolerance 


Fraternities on the campus of Colum- 
bia University were given an edict last 
fall—that they must end discriminatory 
practices and admit all applicants on 
merit rather than race or religion by 
October 1, 1960. By that date all cam- 
pus organizations must see that all dis- 
criminatory clauses have been removed 
from their constitutions. 


Inventory of Colleges 


A national inventory of colleges and 
universities reporting professional 
training in recreation is now underway. 
The study was approved by the National 
Advisory Committee on Recruitment. 
Training and Placement. of the National 
Recreation Association, at its annual 
meeting held during the Congress in 
Philadelphia. It is being made in order 
to bring up-to-date and to establish a 
more valuable list of colleges and 
universities reporting major curricu- 
lums in recreation. 


Campus Briefs 


e “The College Union Director and 
His Preparation” is the subject of a 
doctoral thesis, by Theodore Kohler of 
Columbia University, which has _re- 
cently been completed. A survey of sixty 
unions was made to determine the 
duties of a college union director and 
the personal and professional qualifi- 
cations necessary for such a position 
... Andrew Wolf, of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, has written on “Aims and Func- 
tions of College Union Programs.” 


e The old saying that human nature 
is best studied in a game of poker is re- 
ceiving scientific investigation in a 
course conducted by Professor R. 
Creighton Buck, at the University of 
Wisconsin, in the theory of games. The 
more we know about the theory of 
games the more necessary it is to change 
our concepts of civilization. Military 
strategy, economics may be studied and 
developed on the basis of knowledge of 
games, as is seen in the U. S. Army’s 
“operational research.” 


e Although college “unions” as centers 
of friendship and recreation for stu- 
dents have been increasingly popular, 
what appears to be the first course 
beamed toward union management 


was introduced at Michigan State late 
in 1952. Preparation for management 
of residence halls and hospital manage- 
ment is included. Dr. Earl Thompson, 
long director of residence halls at the 
University of Illinois, organized the 
curriculum. 


e Lettie Connell, graduate in recrea- 
tion from San Francisco State College, 
is the voice of “Miss Busy Bee” in the 
“Brother Buzz” TV Show on the Coast 
and constructs many of the puppets 
used in the show. “Brother Buzz” re- 
ceived an award from Ohio State 
Institute. 


Fellowships 


In keeping with its policy of support- 
ing activities which may contribute to 
international understanding, the Ford 
Foundation is initiating a program of 
scholarships and fellowships for young 
men and women of ability who wish to 
begin or to continue study of the Soviet 
Union or the peripheral ‘Slavic and 
East European areas. 

Further information and application 
forms are available from: The Ford 
Foundation, (Overseas Training and 
Research), 575 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, New York. 








“PLAY SAFE’ — BE SURE IT’S A 


i FLEXI SWING SEAT 


marked ‘‘FLEXI"’ 


$3.95 


(Factory) 







CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Playground & Gy ium C It 
P. O. 474 Highland Park, Ill. 


vathononalt ? 


Yes! And allied crafts, as well! One 
of the largest selections of leather- 
craft supplies, kits, projects, accessories in the country! 
A leather headquarters since 1910, with a wealth of 
experience in meeting the needs of schools, clubs, mu- 
nicipal craft groups. Complete supplies and kits for 


dl, 


felt, metal, e, rk, etc. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 
Write today for your copy! 52 
fascinating pages packed with 
useful ideas, projects, informa- 
tion. Thousands of items! 
Reasonable prices! 























| SAX BROTHERS, INC. ; 
| 1111 N. 3rd St. Dept. R-2 Milwaukee, Wis. | 
| RUSH ME YOUR FREE ALL CRAFTS CATALOG! =; 
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New Party Service 


A new service for the public has been 
added to the Menlo Park recreation de- 
partment, California. 

A file of party ideas has been made 
up by including ideas for games, decor- 
ations and some menus for seasonal 
parties, costume parties and parties 
with unusual themes. These ideas have 
been clipped from leading magazines 
and recreation publications and filed 
according te age and occasion. The 
ages range from pre-school through 
adult, including children, teens and 
young adult. Books and pamphlets of 
parties giving techniques are also in 
the file. Everyone is welcome to take 
advantage of this service; however, the 
files may not be taken from the office. 


Delinquency in Japan 

According to the Asian Games Bulle- 
tin, published in Manila, Japan is ex- 
pected to send the largest delegation to 
the coming Second Asian Games in that 
country. Recent arrivals from Japan 
noted that the Japanese people “are one 
hundred per cent behind sports as a 
primary means of wiping out crime and 
juvenile delinquency.” Tokyo, with a 
population of seven million, registers 
an all-time low in crime and delin- 
quency because the people flock to the 
playgrounds more often than to movie 
houses or elsewhere. It was also learned 
that Japan is employing the most 
modern and latest sports facilities used 
in European and American countries. 


Expansion 

e Milwaukee plans to spend $533,800 
for playground construction and im- 
provement during 1954 according to a 
report submitted by Clarence Beernink, 
coordinator of capital improvements. 

Funds have been allotted for work at 
thirty playfields in all areas of the city. 
Among the major projects, Donald B. 
Dyer, director of the Department of 
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Municipal Recreation, ‘announced the 
following: Cass Street playground, the 
construction of shelter building and 
toilets, improvement of grounds, lights, 
and apparatus. An amount of $152,500 
will be used for the purchase of real 
estate to enlarge four playgrounds and 
improve them. Most of the other proj- 
ects are for surfacing, drainage, back- 
stops, and lights. 


e Following the dedication last July, of 
their new one-thousand-acre camping 
area on Sharpe Reservation, four miles 
from Fishkill, New York, the Herald 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund has announced 
plans for the construction of three new 
camps, with the eventual addition of 
two more. They state that their objec- 
tives are three-fold in the development 
of this area: 

1. Recreation—The extension of our 
facilities to thousands of needy boys 
and girls from the crowded tenements 
of New York City. Each camp will ac- 
commodate 144 children for two-week 
periods, or total of 576 for summer. 

2. Conservation—Through a cooper- 
ative plan with the Dutchess County Soil 
Conservation District, the area is to be 
carefully cultivated for land use, soil 
and water conservation. Good conser- 
vation practices are taught in the camp- 
ing program. 

3. Beautification—Through the work 
of our camp planner and our architect, 
each new structure will fit into the nat- 
ural landscape and the entire area will 
be developed with a view to the aes- 
thetic possibilities of natural terrain, 
water, and woodland. 


Personal Note 


e Mrs. Katrine Hooper, the new spon- 
sor for the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation in Dedham, Massachusetts, is a 
vivacious, widely versatile person whose 
creative activities rated a feature story 
by Kathleen Cannell in the Christian 
Science Monitor a couple of years ago. 
Said the Monitor in part: 

“Spinning her multiple careers with 
the deftness of a juggler, dynamic Kat- 
rine Amory Hooper keeps on adding 
new activities without losing her bal- 
ance. Perhaps this came from her long 
association with the dance, as_per- 
former, pedagogue, and producer. 

“Or it may be because she’s a Yankee 
from ‘way back.’ Mrs. Hooper com- 
bines teaching dance notation and his- 
tory of art at Boston Conservatory of 
Music, Inc., with painting, writing, de- 
signing décors for stage and interior, 
happy homemaking and various social 
and civic duties. . . .” 


Juvenile Delinquency 
e “Juveniles Not a Problem in Berke- 
ley,” read the headlines of an article 
in the Berkeley Daily Gazette, Novem- 
ber 20, 1953. A statement to this effect 





had been made by Police Inspector A. 
E. Riedel who is a recognized juvenile 
authority in that city. It was prompted, 
he said, by recent articles in leading 
national magazines which reported that 
delinquency over the country is on the 
upswing. “The only mounting delin- 
quency problem,” he stated, “exists in 
the minds of adults who are looking for 
an excuse for their own shortcomings.” 
He declared that youngsters now are no 
different from those when their elders 
were young, and that figures have 
swelled only because of improved sta- 
tistical techniques. “Berkeley has no 
major problem of juvenile delinquency 
and never has had,” he said. “Sure, we 
have a few juvenile delinquents, but 
we’ve always had them. This is nothing 
new or startling.” ° 

Actual statistics gathered by Berke- 
ley’s juvenile authorities over the past 
seven years show an increase in the 
number of cases of less than one per 
cent. 

Mr. Riedel called for a “level-headed 
approach” to matters relating to juve- 
nile delinquency. As to the future, he 
laid the responsibility squarely on 
parents’ shoulders. “For many years 
there has been a continuous vigilance 
by police,” he said. “Berkeley is an 
alert community and has provided good 
character-building agencies including 
recreational facilities and a fine educa- 
tional program. 

“It is up to Berkeley’s future parents 
to accept their full obligation as citizens 
by continuing to provide these essential 
community elements which in turn pro- 
vide a wholesome environment for 
growing youth.” 


e In Ayer, Massachusetts, according to 
the United Press in the New York 
W orld-Telegram and Sun of November 
12, 1953, a small-town cop who was “a 
hellion myself once” has eliminated lo- 
cal juvenile delinquency by means of 
hobby clubs. He is Police Chief Ernest 
L. Downing, a World War I veteran 
and one-time semipro baseball pitcher. 
He has launched innumerable hobby 
groups among trouble makers instead 
of arresting them, using the help of 
high-school boys to find out what in- 
terests the culprit who has come to his 
attention. All members of the high- 
school football squad are his deputies, 
and any youngster in town may be made 
a special policeman for a special occa- 
sion. 

According to the newspaper account, 
the chief offers the following five tips: 

1. Keep every promise you make to a kid. 
- 2. Show a youngster you're interested in 

1m. 

3. Get a boy outdoors. He’s better off hold- 
ing a fishing rod than a pool cue. 

4. Teach a boy that a policeman is his 
friend. 

5. Every boy is interested in something. 
Find out what it is and guide him in it. 
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YOU ARE INVITED 
to 
Join Your National Reereation Association 


NRA is the service organization for everyone in the recreation movement. Its services are directed 
toward helping to provide more and better opportunities for recreation for all of the people. You 


can help yourself and others by giving it your support. 


A YEAR’S MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


For Recreation Organizations and Agencies For Professional and Volunteer Recreation Leaders 
Affiliate Membership Active Associate Membership 
$10.00 or more per year $5.00 per year 
RECREATION MAGAZINE (10 issues) RECREATION MAGAZINE (10 issues) 
Affiliate Membership Newsletters Active Associate Membership Letters 
Membership Directory Membership Directory 
Membership Certificate Membership Card 


SPECIAL RATES ON SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


RECREATION Magazine—included in membership—$4.00 a year for non-members. 
RECREATION PROGRAM AIDS—$3.50 a year for members—$5.00 a year for non-members. 
PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK—$2.00 for members—$2.50 for non-members. 


Fill out appropriate coupon and mail to: NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


APPLICATION FOR APPLICATION FOR 
AFFILIATE MEMBERSHIP ACTIVE ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


C full time ( employed 


5 basis 
(C part time C volunteer 


I hereby apply for Affiliate Membership in the National I am engaged on a 


' 
| 
l 
! 
| 
| 
| 
Recreation Association for: ; C1) non-profit: private : 
; ina sali recreation agency and hereby 
apply for Active Associate Membership in the National 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


Recreation Association. 


The name of my organization is: 


(Street) s 6 6 ee @ oles @ 2 1] 2 O-@.6'e.8' 2 © 82 6 oe 6:68 OS DOs *-e 
My title (or the type of recreation work I do) is: 
ae 8 ees (State) re ere eect tr er 
| Check for $5.00 is enclosed. 
Check for $........ covering affiliation fee is enclosed. PP eas 
RG ht ahs- sa eibhd eran den teens ed ie atonal 
Please submit bill for $......... Home Address ........ Bays sae 
Street 
| 
ES a ae er ne ees Mere ore ke ee ee eo , 
RIED. 16 ssst enka tatenetens nabtiean sea e whee ka | ‘ane poe 
($3.00 of Membership is for a year’s subscription to Recreation.) | ($3.00 of Membership is for a year’s subscription to Recreation.) 
' 
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See-Thru Drawer Cabinet 


A neat item which has recently come 
to our attention is an attractive steel 
cabinet with plastic see-thru drawers— 
a boon for hobby shops, craft rooms. 
offices, maintenance shops, stock rooms 
and any other places where a variety of 
small parts are used. The cabinets can 
be supplied in many different combina- 
tions to suit the user’s exact require- 
ments—models with from 8 to 128 
drawers, large drawers, metal drawers, 
portable models with carrying handles, 





and so on. Adjustable dividers—to 
separate the drawers into smaller sec- 
tions either lengthwise or crosswise— 
and identification labels are furnished 
with some of the cabinets such as the 
one shown which is 1014 inches high, 
121% inches wide, and 6 inches deep. 
Literature and additional information 
may be obtained from General Indus- 
trial Company, 5738 North Elstron 
Avenue, Chicago 30. 


New Rawlings Catalog 


Just off the presses is Rawlings new 
1954 spring and summer merchandise 
catalog. This attractive publication in- 
cludes a complete listing of Rawlings 
baseball, softball, golf and tennis lines. 
Copies are available from your Rawl- 
ings dealer or from the Sales Promotion 
Department, Rawlings Sporting Goods 
Company, 2307 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis 
3, Missouri. 


Fast-Setting Cement 


Por-Rok is a fast-setting cement for 
repairing holes and breaks in concrete 
floors and fastening machinery, hand 
rails, seats, and other equipment to con- 
crete by means of anchor bolts. For in- 
formation on this easy-to-use product, 
write Dept. R-27, the Hallemite Manu- 
facturing Company, 2446 West 25th 
Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Lawn Sprinkler 


Nothing to pick up, wind up or carry 
are some of the features of a lawn 
sprinkler that automatically winds up 
the hose. Propelled by the water it 
spinkles, the Reel Sprinkler will follow 
a straight path, go around trees, bushes, 
corners and other obstacles or remain 
in a fixed position. Reel Sprinkler 
quietly and efficiently follows the course 
of your choice, winds up the hose and, 
when used with a shut-off valve, shuts 
itself off. Write the Reel Sprinkler Com- 
pany, 1800 North Westwood Avenue, 
Toledo 7, Ohio, for descriptive folder. 


Steel Landing Pier 


This new Hussey “build it yourself” 
type of landing pier for fresh or salt 
water is stable, sturdy, long-lasting, at- 
tractive and low in cost. It is sectional, 
which makes possible any length or 
shape desired; adjustable, to compen- 
sate for uneven bottom and varying 
water heights; demountable, which 
makes it easy to install and take out. 
Free catalog of complete water sports 





line available on request from Hussey 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., 7 Railroad 
Avenue, North Berwick, Maine. 


Door Closers 


A new informative brochure called 
“The Key To Selecting Door Closers” 
has been published by the Yale Lock 
and Hardware Division of The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. Illustrations and de- 
tailed explanations of the workings of 
door closers, accessories, information 
on installation, back plates and finishes, 
and charts showing how to order the 
correct size are included in the bro- 
chure. 


Padlocks 


Newly improved stainless steel com- 
bination padlocks are now being of- 


fered by Master Lock Company. Stain- 
less steel is especially suitable for locker 
rooms because it is rust-resistant and 
will not corrode under humid locker 
room conditions. Added improvements 
include a case-hardened locking latch 
which is virtually impossible to shear. 
and a built-in “sound effect” designed 
to thwart the trick of “feeling” com- 
binations. Write to the company at 
Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin, for brochure. 


Golf Driving Range 


The answer to the prayers of golfers 
and duffers is seen in a novel “driving 
range” introduced by Sunshine Sports, 
Inc., 7711 Hawthorne Avenue, Miami 
Beach, Fiorida. Known as Golfmaster, 
it has two golf balls permanently at- 
tached to a rubber cross-arm which 





swivels on a rugged metal tripod that 
is anchored into the ground. While de- 
signed for outdoor use it can be easily 
affixed to a mat, permitting indoor use 
of Golfmaster. 


Heavy-Duty Vacuum Cleaner 


A heavy-duty industrial wet-dry vacu- 
um cleaner that includes three versa- 
tile cleaning units in one machine 
(model BWD-18) has been introduced 
by the Clarke Sanding Machine Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Michigan. For those 
hard-to-get-at places, the motor unit of 
the basic cleaner is removable and is 
used as a portable vacuum. The same 
motor unit is usable as a high-velocity 
blower for cleaning motors and ma- 
chinery. A complete line of job-designed 
attachments for cleaning overhead 
equipment, walls, drapes, moldings, up- 
holstery, radiators, carpeted or bare 
floors, and so on, is available for the 
new machine. 
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Books Received 


BajA CALIFORNIA, Ralph Hancock, Ray 
Haller, Mike McMahan, Frank Al- 
varado. Academy Publishers, 5299 
Fountain Ave., Los Angeles 29. Pp. 
179. $5.00. 





FamiILy Fun Book, Tue, Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. Association Press, 


New York 7. Pp. 188. $2.95. 


FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF THE RESULTS OF 
SociaL Casework, A, Leonard S. 
Kogan, J. McVicker Hunt, Phyllis F. 
Bartelme. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, 192 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 115. $2.50. 


HANDBOOK OF TOMORROW'S ANTIQUES, 
Carl W. Drepperd and Marjorie 
Matthews Smith. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York 16. Pp. 212. $3.95. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY PLays AND PRro- 
GRAMS, Aileen Fisher. Plays, Inc., 8 
Arlington Street, Boston 16. Pp. 267. 
$3.50. 

How Do You Burtp A House? Mar- 
garet and Charles Mason. Sterling 
Publishing Co., New York 16. Pp. 
60. $2.00. 


Motets, Hotets, RESTAURANTS AND 
Bars. Architectural Record, 119 
West 40th Street, New York 18. Pp. 


216. $6.95. 


PHILANTHROPY’S ROLE IN CIVILIZATION, 
Arnaud C. Marts. Harper & Bros., 
New York 16. Pp. 206. $3.00. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN 
HEALTH, PuysicaL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION, Raymond Albert Sny- 
der and Harry Alexander Scott. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.. Inc.. New York 
36. Pp. 421. $5.50. 


SING AND DANCE WITH THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA Dutcu, Ruth L. Hausman. Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corp., RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York. Pp. 
112. $2.00. 


SoctAL WELFARE Forum, 1953, THE. 
(Official Proceedings, 80th Annual 
Meeting, National Conference of 
Social Work, 1953.) Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. Pp. 365. 


$5.00. 


Trin Turncs We Like To Make, Sher- 
man R. Cook. The Bruce Publishing 


Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Pp. 105. 
$2.75. 
TREASURY OF THE WoRLD’s CoIns, 


Fred Reinfeld. Sterling Publishing 
Co., New York 16. Pp. 224. Popular 
edition $2.95; library edition $3.95. 
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Wuat To Do With Your PRESCHOOLER, 
Lillian and Godfrey Frankel. Sterl- 
ing Publishing Co., New York 16. 


Pp. 120. $2.00. 


WoopworkKINc For THE HoME CraFTs- 
Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., New York 3. Pp. 376. 


MAN, Emanuele Stieri. 


$1.50. 





Pamphlets 








CARE AND BREEDING OF Bupctes, Cyril 
H. Rogers. Dover Publications, Inc., 
New York 19. Pp. 93. Paperbound 
$.65; clothbound $1.75. 


CLOWN AND THE Circus, THE, Conrad 
Seiler. Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
Pp. 66. $1.25. 


FatHer, Hear Tuy CHILDREN SING, 
Ruth Heller. Hall & McCreary Co., 
434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Pp. 
80. $1.50. 


How CuHiLtpREN Grow AND DEVELOP, 
Willard C. Olson and John Lewellen. 
Science Research Assoc., Inc., 57 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10. Pp. 
48. $.40. 


How To ImprRovE YourR SOFTBALL. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., New York 16. 
Pp. 119. $.50. 


Mopern Marina, THE. National Assoc. 
of Engine and Boat Mfgrs., Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 
61. $1.00. 


Music In INpustry. American Music 
Conference, 332 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4. Pp. 22. Free. 


1953-54 OrriciaL Guipe & RULE Book 
OF THE AMATEUR Hockey AsSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED States. Philip 
E. M. Thompson, 2309 Boardwalk, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Pp. 144. $.50. 


Out oF THE Dark. 1953 Annual Report. 
The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3. Pp. 48. 
Free. 


Pusiic Recreation As A MUNICIPAL 
SERVICE IN ALABAMA, Robert Daland. 
The Alabama League of Munici- 
palities, 24 South Hull Street, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Pp. 23. Free. 


SELECTED Motion Pictures. Associa- 
tion Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 52. Free. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS ON CALIFORNIA 
PLaycrounps. The State Printing 
Office, Sacramento, Calif. Pp. 132. 
$.75 (plus $.02 tax for California 
addresses) . 


TALES OF SEVEN Cities. National Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision, Ring Building, Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 37. Free. 


TeLu-Taes. Nursery Training School 
Alumnae Assoc., 355 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. Pp. 24. $.40. 


TV A New Community Resource. 
Wells Publishing Co., Leonia, N. J. 
Pp. 96. $1.00. 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR TEEN-AGER. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 


New York 10. Pp. 20. Free. 


U. S. Navy OccupaTIONAL HANDBOOK 
FoR MEN. Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, Washington 25, D. C. Unpaged. 
Free. 


Your GumeE To Arps FoR PHYSICAL 
EpucaTIon, ATHLETICS AND ReEc- 
REATION. The Athletic Institute, 209 
South State Street, Chicago 4. Pp. 
31. Free. 





Magazines 








CamPING Macazine, December 1953 
Camp Was Always An Adventure, 
Mary L. Northway. 
Camping’s Role in Civilian Defense, 
Arline Broy. 
Outdoor Education—Fad or Funda- 
mental ? 


JourRNAL oF HEATH, PuysicaL Epvu- 
CATION AND RECREATION, December 
1953 
Education Goes Outdoor, Paul E. 
Harrison. 
Leisuretime Sports Clubs, Mary B. 
Dabney. 
Recreational Therapy, B. E. Phillips. 


Parks AND RecreEATION, November 
1953 
Winter Sports in 
Charles E. Doell. 
Winter Sports in Florida, Joe Brown. 
Right to Bargain Collectively With 


Public Bodies, Phillip A. Lozowick. 


Municipalities, 


Park MAINTENANCE, November 1953 

Unique Setup Puts State Parks 

Under Highway Division, C. H. 
Armstrong. 

Fungicide Tests Prove Out for Leaf 
Disease Control. 
Try Chlordane .. . 

Turf Insects. 
Find Effective Insecticides to Control 
Pine Needle Scale. 
Plenty of Dock Space for Detroit. 


Sure Killer for 


Topay’s HEALTH, December 1953 
It Isn’t “Second Childhood,” John 
E. Eichenlaub, M.D. 
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Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Frontiers—Fun With Science For 
Camp Fire Girls 


Camp Fire Girls, Incorporated, 16 
East 48th Street, New York 17. Pp. 119. 
$1.00. 


This is one of the many books we 
wish we'd thought of first! It may have 
been prepared for Camp Fire Girls, 
bless their hearts!, but any club or 
recreation leader who doesn’t get a copy 
is missing one of the finest collections 
of program material we’ve seen in a 
long time. Girls—and boys too—will 
love the new and interesting projects. 
Don’t fail to get a copy. Highly recom- 
mended.—Virginia Musselman, Pro- 
gram Service, National Recreation As- 
sociation. 


Land and Water Trails 


Ellsworth Jaeger. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 11. Pp. 227. $2.95. 


Ellsworth Jaeger, who is Hayes Pro- 
fessor of Science at the Buffalo Museum 
of Science, and who began his career 
as a commercial artist, is well known 
for his books, articles and lectures on 
nature subjects. He now writes a “how- 
to” book on the enjoyment of outdoor 
life which, as usual, is plentifully illus- 
trated and effectively clarified with his 
helpful sketches. A “Water Travel” 
section deals with the sailing of an out- 
rigger log, a raft, the handling of a 
canoe in various types of water (and 
canoe strokes), portaging,  skiffs, 
scows, keelboats, flatboats. Other sec- 
tions cover: saddle and bridle tips; 
knots and lashings; wilderness critters 
and critter signs, and even insect pests. 
Mr. Jaeger closes with a plea for the 
protection of America’s wilderness. Any 
camper who is planning to travel in 
wild places will do well to own this 


book. 


Your School Clubs 


Nellie Zetta Thompson. E. P. Dutton 
and Comjany, Incorporated, New York 
10. Pp. 317. $3.50. 
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Leaders of club groups will be in- 
terested in the five hundred activities 
suggested and described in this how-to- 
do “guide for group leaders and mem- 
bers” in the planning of an effective 
club program. The book stresses ac- 
tivities which provide opportunity for 
individual initiative as well as for the 
identification of personal interests with 
group interests—through the demo- 
cratic processes. By electing the kind of 
club they wish to have, gathering in- 
formation, organizing projects, and 
participating in group discussion, stu- 
dents enjoy a satisfying democratic ex- 
perience and achieve that sense of 
security which comes from belonging to 
a group. 

Although slanting her material as a 
handbook for school clubs—teachers, 
administrators and leaders—the author 
presents much of value to the recreation 
leader in whatever setting. Of two pre- 
vious books by Miss Thompson, High 
Times carries seven hundred sugges- 
tions for social activities. The Library 
Journal said of it: “A gold mine for all 
who work with teens.” 


Quizzeroo 


K. V. Reed. Popular Mechanics Press, 
200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11. 
Pp. 110. $1.00. 


Quizzes are the things these days and 
more fun than a “barrel of monkeys” — 
especially for young adults or other 
adult groups. Without doubt, radio and 
television programs are responsible for 
their popularity and for the rash of 
quiz books now on the market. None of 
the latter is more practical than Quiz- 
zeroo, however, and many such publica- 
tions are not as good—for use with 
groups. The questions included here are 
not too hard, for one thing, and are 
different enough under each topic to 
make the game really interesting, as 
well as exciting—with plenty of chances 
to win. 

The first part of the book contains 
official rules and suggestions for con- 


ducting quizzes for two or more per- 
sons, for playing quiz solitaire, and for 
keeping score. Several pages of coupons 
for quiz points are bound into the back. 
The game can be played in cars and 
trains, on picnics and hikes, on rainy 
days in camp, at parties—or in the 
home. It presents more than one dollar’s 
worth of fun! 


Math Is Fun 


Joseph Degrazia. Emerson Books, In- 
corporated, 251 West 19th Street, New 
York 11. Pp. 159. $2.75. 


A book of brain teasers, tricks and 
puzzles for the mathematically minded! 
No knowledge beyond elementary al- 
gebra is required to solve most of them, 
and many call for only simple arith- 
metic. However, their solution does re- 
quire ingenuity and original thinking. 
As, for instance: “If it takes a bicyclist 
four minutes to ride a mile against the 
wind but only three to return with the 
wind at his back, how long will it take 
him to ride a mile on a calm day? Three 
and a half minutes, you probably figure. 
Sorry, you are wrong.” 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


HELEN M. DauNcEY 
Social Recreation 


ANNE LIVINGSTON 
Social Recreation 


MILDRED SCANLON 
Social Recreation 


GrAacE WALKER 
Creative Recreation 


FRANK A. STAPLES 
Arts and Crafts 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 


and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


February and March 1954 


Cleveland, Ohio 
February 15-18 


Seattle, Washington 
March 1-4 


Portland, Oregon 

March 8-11 

Pacific Northwest District 
March 15-April 1 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 
February 1-4 


Mooresville, North Carolina 
February 8-11 


Emporia, Kansas 


March 22 & 23 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
February 1-4 


Dade County, Florida 
February 8-12 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
February 15-19 


Tampa, Florida 
February 22-26 


Long Beach, California 
March 8-11 


Hayward, California 
March 15-18 


Pacific Southwest District 
March 22-April 1 
Sacramento, California 
February 8-11 

Oakland, California 

March 1-4 

Kansas City, Missouri 
March 8-11 

Williamston, North Carolina 


March 22-25 


Pasadena California 
March 8-11 


King County, Washington 
March 15-25 


Henry B. Ollendorff, Executive Director, 
The Neighborhood Settlement Association, 
3754 Woodland Avenue 


Ben Evans, Director of Recreation, 100 Dexter Avenue 


Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation 
and Council of Social Agencies 


W. H. Shumard, NRA District Representative, 
2864 30th Avenue West, Seattle, Washington 


North Carolina Recreation Commission and Selwyn Orcutt, 
Superintendent of Recreation and Parks Department, 

212 City Hall 

North Carolina Recreation Commission and Miss Mae Crandall 
Superintendent of the Recreation Commission, 

War Memorial Community Building 


James A. Peterson, Superintendent of Recreation 


Dr. Robert L. Fairing, Head, Department of Citizenship Training, 
General Extension Division of Florida, 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Dr. Robert L. Fairing, Head, Department of Citizenship Training, 
General Extension Division of Florida, 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Dr. Robert L. Fairing, Head, Department of Citizenship Training, 
General Extension Division of Florida, 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Dr. Robert L. Fairing, Head, Department of Citizenship Training, 
General Extension Division of Florida, 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Walter L. Scott, Director of Municipal and School Recreation, 
Long Beach Recreation Commission, 235 E. 8th Street 


Hayward Area Park, Recreation and Parkway District, 
and Hayward Adult and Technical School 

Lynn S. Rodney, NRA District Representative, 

Room 1009, 606 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 


James G. Mangan, Assistant Superintendent of Recreation 


Jay M. Ver Lee, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Recreation Department 


Mrs. Verna Rensvold, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 


W. A. Holmes, Principal, E. J. Hayes School, Box 111 


Edward E. Bignell, Director of Recreation, 
Pasadena Department of Recreation, 
Jefferson Recreation Center, 1501 East Villa Strect 


Russell Porter, Community Recreation Supervisor, 
King County Park & Recreation Department, 
612 County-City Building, Seattle 


Miss Walker and Mr. Staples will attend the joint meeting of the California Recreation Conference and the NRA Pacific South- 
west District Conference at Santa Rosa, California, February 14-17. Miss Dauncey will attend the NRA Pacific Northwest 


District Conference at Spokane, Washington, March 29-31. 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the 


sponsor of the course as listed above. 
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The magic 
whispers... 


When Grandpa tucked you between his knees, you 
knew you were going to listen again to his wonderful 
watch—to hear its magic tick ... tick... tick... 
And as you listened, those measured whispers of time 
shut away the world, leaving you close to Grandpa, 
secure in his love. 

From fathers and mothers to sons and daughters 
passes the lifeblood of happiness—security. ‘The 
privilege of providing it for-those we love can be 
found only in a land like ours. 

And another wonderful thing is this: By realizing 
this privilege of freedom for ourselves, we achieve 
the security of our country. For, think—the strength 
of America is simply the strength of one secure 
home touching that of another. 





Saving for security is easy! Here’s a sav- 
ings system that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in United 
States Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s 
pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a couple of dollars a payday, or as 
much as you wish. That money will be set 
aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series 
E Savings Bonds which are, turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the 
Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you will have 
$2,137.30..For your sake and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 














